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NOW WE MAY CONTINUE-- 


IN ORDER to keep up with the times and have at your disposal the latest helps in the many. 
phases of religious education, the following eight new pieces of literature are presented for 


your information and interest: 


The Christian Family in War-Time............. 2¢ 


A leaflet giving specific directions as to how churches can assist 
families in war-time. This leaflet deserves wide distribution 
these days. 


If You Want Teachers.................. ae: Se 


Concrete suggestions to superintendents and others responsible 
for selecting, recruiting and maintaining the morale of church 
school teachers. 


Youth Publications 


An up-to-the-minute classified bibliography of more than 900 
youth materials: leaflets, manuals, pamphlets, bulletins, courses 
of study and books. No youth leader should be without this 
very helpful “Youth Publications.” 


The Child’s Religion in War-Time............ 10c 


A very compact, easily read, 23-page pamphlet, written for 
parents and teachers, seeking to help children in war-time. 
Sections deal with such important questions as ‘When Daddy 
Goes to War,” “Fear,” “Aggressiveness,” “Prayer at Home,” 
and “Rationing and Hoarding.” 
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Family Loyalties ..................... Daf. tend OG 
Descriptive pamphlet giving family circle programs for “Church- 
Night-at-Home,” a part of the “Home” emphasis in the United 
Christian Education Advance. 


Religious Education Week — 1943......... ten 


A fourteen-page bulletin describing in detail denominational and 
interdenominational plans for the thirteenth annual nation- 
wide observance of Religious Education Week, September 26- 
October 3. 


Service Enlistment...... _..5¢ each, 25c per dozen 


A leaflet giving detailed plans for a campaign of enlistment of 


leaders for our churches in these more than ordinary days. Use ~ 


is made of a pledge of Christian Service and a Selective Service 
Registration Card. 


Christian Education in War-Time ............ 65c 


A 72-page report of the Conference recently held in Chicago, 
with text of addresses by Hon. Harold E. Stassen, Walter W. 
Van Kirk, Timothy T. Lew, Maynard L. Cassady, Harry T. Stock, 
John W. Harms and others. Commission reports and recom- 
mendations are included. 
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Order any one or all of the above from your pub- 
lishing house, State Council office or send direct to 


EDUCATION 
Chicago, Illinois 


—_—_ Oe 
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Worship Materials 
Charles H. 


I Believe in Redemption, 
Heimsath 
SEPTEMBER WORSHIP PROGRAMS 
Primary DEPARTMENT, Ellen M. Fraser 
(THEME: Being Friendly).......... 19 
Junior DEPARTMENT, Bettina I. Gilbert 
(THEME: In Training for Adventur- 
GUS MELBING yh ee. see eevee 2k: 
INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT, Pepe 
Erickson Hodson (THEME: Time for 
GT OREDESS | Moisiatn.caiajoics 2 aishelets « «5 teiets 23 
SENIOR AND YouNG PEopLE’s DEPART- 
MENT, Roy J. Hendricks (THEME: 
Learning to Live Interdependently) .. 25 
Stories AND TALKS 
For Children 


SLORY Ofe JESUS « Sias cc. cicjane orcs wererersie si 19 
Lined Beets See o SOOO OR SCOL 21 
Howard Sommervell .............. Beal 
Paul Finds the Way...... NEGUS 


For Young People and Ada 
So Work That Ye May Achieve.... 23 


The Power of a Purpose......... isle oo 
Some Interesting Facts about ences 
MWallard) accstetecoendelgins 3s sisisiaiee 24 
Some Teens Facts about Albert 
HINSTEIN, 42 Shia ore teisrnisiaje s ses shcreie 24 
Am I My Brother’ s Keeper?...... 25 
One World Sele ine Oe OCS oe 26 
PorEms 
“Figure it out for yourself”.......... 22 
“A church is not measured”......... 23 
“Open wide the window”............- 23 
Auewbridse)- Bailderaess soci s csices fn 23 
MOOKs TOMUNIS DAY,. arc cont cee st he cele 24 
SAO SEBO. LOW, ae Unclasasian setts teals 25 
“While there is a lower class”........ 25 


Liranies, RITuALs, AND PRAYERS 
“The loving kindness of the Lord”.... 19 


A Litany about Friends............ = 20) 
Litany of Thanksgiving....... SANOR pere 
The Candle-Lighting Ceremony....... 22 


Prayer for Universal Justice and Good 
Will . Tests 20 
The Spirit of God ; in the Life of the 
World ARE Rp eEaae 
“Father of all men, who ‘lost accept” 26 
“O God of wisdom, enlighten us” 
“Increase among us, O God”..... Seiersteni20 
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Articles and other materials herein express the views 
of the writers. Except i in editorials they do not neces- 
sarily state the views of the Editorial Board; nor do 
they express the policies of the International ‘Council 
of Religious Education except as they state official 
actions of the Council. 


Contents of previous issues of the International 
Journal of Religious Education are given in the Educa- 
tion Index in your public library. 


PusiisHep Montery, Except AuGust, BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL Councit oF RELIGIous EpucaTION. 
Editorial Office, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Entered as second class matter January 7, 
1943, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage provided for in the Act of 
February 28, 1925, embodied in paragraph 4, Section 
538, P. L. & R., authorized January 7, 1943. Sub- 
seription rates: One year, $1.50. Three subscriptions 
in one order, $1.25 each. Clubs of five or more copies 
to one address, $1.15 each. Single copy, 15 cents. 
Same rate to foreign countries. 


Copyright, 1943, by the International Council of 
Religious Education. 
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Christ in the Carpenter 


By Sir John Millais 
English, (1829-1896) 


ILLAIS’ painting of the little Jesus in the carpenter 
Fi shop, which belongs to the National Gallery in 
London, is a favorite of children because it is so pre- 
eminently a story-telling picture. 


It is a family scene. The little boy Jesus has hurt his 
hand while helping Joseph. His mother has run to him 
and comforts him, suffering more than he. Joseph leans 
across the work bench to inspect the injury, while 
Aunt Anna and the assistant look on with concern. 
Cousin John comes in with a bowl of water to wash the 
wound, walking carefully lest it spill. The scene is 
based on the prophecy in Zechariah 13:6, “And one 
shall say unto him, What are these wounds in thine 
hands? Then he shall answer, Those with which I 
was wounded in the house of my friends.” 

Children are also interested in the many details of 
the picture, the sheep crowding toward the door, the 
pigeon roosting on a ladder, the delightful shavings on 
the floor. Some of the details are anachronistic. The pic- 
ture was painted in 1849-50, before the researches of 
Tissot and others into Palestinian lore, and Millais 
drew on his imagination for the costumes and setting. 


Sir John was one of the leaders of the Pre-Raphael- 


ites, who created a sensation in English art circles in 
the middle of the past century. He was associated with 
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Holman Hunt and the Rossettis and was the most 
academically trained of the group. Their thesis was 
that art had degenerated since the mediaeval days pre- 
ceding. Raphael and the Italian Renaissance, and they 
determined to take only nature as their model. They 
strove for simplicity of design, delicacy of treatment, 
and truth of detail. Viewed in the light of later devel- 
opments the movement is seen not as real progress in 
art technique but only as a pleasant back-eddy. The 
paintings are inclined to be over-literal as to detail, 
allegorical, and more akin to literature than to the. 
graphic arts. 

The chief commendation of this painting, as of many 
of those by the Pre-Raphaelites, is its glowing color, 
which unfortunately cannot be reproduced here. It is 
done in rich reds, blues, greenish-whites, browns and 
golds, resembling a stained-glass window. The design 
is studiedly simple and balanced, and the characteriza- 
tion is limited. The painting has, however, sincerity and 
a certain charm. Jesus is shown here as himself a “child 
in the midst,” where he learned from personal experi- 
ence the loving care of parents which he later compared 
with God’s concern for his children. It is by no means 


“ . . . . . 
a “great” picture, but it is a satisfying one. 
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Christian education—what now? 


Tuts cLropan war is going to make the world we will 
have after the war different from the kind it would 
have been without the war. Not different in every way, 
nor as deeply and permanently so as many suppose. But 
enough different to make any person, or business, or 
movement ask what that difference is going to mean—and 
make plans accordingly. 

Even though there has been some objection to such 
large-scale planning by business, there can be no such 
caveat entered against a reasonable degree of planning 
by the church. The church is not manufacturing planes 
and tanks and ships. It is not asked by the government 
to recruit WAAC’s or to sell bonds, because -its mission 
is spiritual and has to do with those inner values upon 
which any political system must depend. For the church 
to be concerned about its own spiritual effectiveness in 
the world-to-follow-the-war is in line with its function as 
conceived by the state and by itself. 

And this is true of the Christian education movement. 
For the business of Christian education is to be up and 
doing about growing life. War touches growing life as 
nothing else could and the changes forced upon the world 
by it thrust themselves into growing life. So, the Chris- 
tian education movement must ask some questions about 
the changed conditions under which it must carry on in 
the post-war world. 

Here are a few sample questions: Is the renewed in- 
terest which military men now have in religion going 
to carry over into civilian life after the war? To what 
extent does this interest depend upon a normal thought 
about imminent death? To what extent will this interest 
carry over into peace-time conditions? What substitute 
will the church have for the question asked as part of the 
routine before a flight of R A F bombers takes off for 
Germany, “Anyone else want to see the chaplain?” To 
what extent will what someone has called “foxhole and 
life-raft” religion find a satisfaction in the preaching of 
the average pulpit? Will there be a revived interest in 
some of the simpler forms of religion from which many 
churches have been moving away for the last generation? 
Will the so-called emotional sects and the “old-fashioned” 
revivalist movements take on a new lease of life? And may 
these new turns of events be so strongly rooted in average 
opinion as to change the nature of the Christian move- 
ment? 

In the light of these and other questions, what about 
Christian education? Its program for young men and 
women? For young adults? For publication and _lit- 
erature? For reaching the people through field service? 
For meeting the prospective trends in Sunday-school en- 
rollment, up or down? For the religious teaching of the 
children of men who have been on Bataan and Guadal- 
canal and the “Second Front?” 

These are not all the questions and the way they are 
worded implies nothing as to their answers. But—what 
about the answers? 

The right answers are not going to come by accident. 
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No bird is going to land on our shoulders and yield 
the secret. Thought and study, prayer and planning, 
far-sightedness and close-up contacts will be needed. 

Christian education faced an equally serious need once 
before, and met it resolutely and ably. It is now nearly 
ten years since the idea of re-thinking the entire Chris- 
tian education movement was first discussed. The need 
became gradually apparent to everyone and re-thinking 
was under way. The Committee on Basic Philosophy and 
Policy, under the able chairmanship of Dean Weigle, 
did things and started other things that are changing the 
very nature of the movement today. 

Scarcely a college or seminary class in Christian educa- 
tion today but that uses the Committee’s document Chris- 
tian Education Today as a text: The research study of 
local churches grew out of that Committee’s work. The 
lesson systems of twenty million church school pupils 
are being changed—on that Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. The International Council has operated for two years 
now on a stream-lined constitution that the Committee 
initiated. The new emphasis on weekday church schools, 
the recent thrust in public relations, the United Chris- 
tian Education Advance, the coming rapprochement be- 
tween public education and religion—these and other 
things will be found, in words or in germinal ideas, 
in that Committee’s report. ; 

All this is to the good—abundantly so. But, brethren, 
this Committee did its work and expected its recommenda- 
tions to be carried out in a world at peace. Everything 
it did and those important phases of Christian education 
not handled by it must now be operated in a world in 
upheaval through global war and destined to resettle it- 
self in many new patterns when the war is over. To re- 
think itself in the light of this new post-war world is an 
obligation on Christian education even more binding than 
that which impelled it to re-think itself nearly ten years 
ago. It is a cause for gratitude that leaders in the move- 
ment, individually and through the International Council 
of Religious Education, have sensed this need and already 
“have taken steps.” 

In February last the Council anthorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee “to study at once the problems and 
opportunities which will face the church during the remo- 
bilization period, in order to be prepared with adequate 
Christian education programs for the period of reassimila- 
tion into the church life of the men now in the armed ser- 
vices.” This committee has been named and will report, 
it is expected, in February next. 

That is an important step, although it does not cover the 
full field discussed here. Plans are now being made to 
have the main theme of the annual meetings of the Coun- 
cil next year something like this: “Christian Education 
in the Post-war World.” The Advisory Sections of the 
Council—if they meet—will discuss this problem. 

The idea of a representative commission to review this 
entire problem and report to the Council has been dis- 
cussed. Whether this will prove a practicable step at 
the present time is not yet certain. Some broadly represen- 
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tative review of the problem is imperative. The precise 
method by which such review is to be secured is much 
less important than the fact and the results. 

One of the first steps will be taken when many readers 
of the Journal see how urgent and important this problem 
is, when they begin to think about it and when they get 
their co-workers to thinking about it. We would go a long 
way toward facing this issue adequately if several thousand 
local churches, several hundred councils of churches and 
religious education, and several dozen national boards 
put on their dockets at their next session some such item 
as this: 

Item I. Our Own Work in Christian Education and the 
Post-War World— 

1. What changes are likely to take place in that world? 

2. What demands will those changes make on our 
program? 

3. How well is our present program set up to meet 
those demands? oe cece 

4. What changes should be made in that program for 
meeting those demands better? 

(The next item would likely be the appointing of per- 
sons and committees to study these matters and report 
at the next meeting.) 

Readers already know about the Advisory Committee 
on the Post-War Church being set up by the Journal. 
This is purely a service to readers of the magazine and 
not a policy-making body. The results of its work will 
naturally be at the disposal of any group looking at this 
problem from the angle of official policy. 

So, for each of us the question is “Christian educa- 
tion—what now?” 


What about youth work today? 


Waar ts cropar war doing to the youth program of all 
our churches? Where is the youth movement headed in 
these days when heading anywhere is so difficult? These 
are questions that intelligent church people either ask or 
should ask. 

The best answer is found in the story of plans now being 
made for young people’s work in the local church and 
community. An official pronouncement of the Committee 
on the Religious Education of Youth and the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement shows that young people’s work is 
moving forward and meeting the new demands of a dis- 
turbing world. 

For instance, these young people and their leaders say 
that while war-time has complicated old problems for youth 
(one would expect them to say that), they add that it 
has also “stimulated new hopes.” There is prophecy in 
those three quoted words. What are those hopes? These 
people say that they stand out with crystal clarity in the 
midst of world tragedy. Here are some: 

1. Youth is hearing about the coming “century of the 

common man,” an age when persons are to count. 

2. A new geography is developing, and with the shorten- 

ing of space there is new thinking. “Global” is the word 

for it, sounding the death knell of the old “live-alone- 
and-like-it” order of isolationism. 

3. The Service Men’s Christian League gives Protestant 

youth in the armed services of the nation a sense of 


united fellowship, as a forerunner of broader coopera- — 
tion in post-war days in all American communities. 


4. There is recognition that churches cannot solve com- 
munity problems unless they work together, that com- 
munity issues require community planning. 


Of course, these are only hopes, and hopes are easily 
laughed at—until one recalls that Paul put Hope in the 
Three Graces midway between Faith and Love. The United 
Christian Youth Movement believes that young people 
will keep these hopes alive, and so sets forth the main 
tasks that must be undertaken “to speed these hopes to- 
ward their goal of a better world.” 

In laying out a blueprint for such a program these © 
committees begin with a frank look at the needs of young 
people that must be met. Young people must be helped 
to do these things: stand the strains put upon them and 
their families by industrial work; meet ably the problems 
that become theirs when they leave home; get a whole- 
some experience out of enlisting in the wartime agri- 
cultural program; stand the strains of the speeded-up 
program of high school; put the right value on their 
high wages; find adequate recreation; and adjust their 
church programs to the losses caused by the war situa- 
tion. There they are—seven of them. : 

How are such needs as these to be met? These com- 
mittees outlined five major steps by which to make progress 
cooperatively in meeting them. These are set forth un- — 


der the slogan “The Job to be Done.” Thus: 


I. Help churches make adjustments in their youth pro- | 
grams to meet emergency needs on a community basis. — 

This “task” (it looks as if it would need something 
like a “task force” such as we read about in the papers) 
is broken up into these steps: the Job, the Situation, Lay- 
ing Out the Plans, and Some Methods. (There are about ~ 
seventeen different methods described, which seems a 
generous allowance for “some.”) Each of the other tasks 
is taken apart and put together again in the same way. 

II. Plan and conduct an adequate recreation program 
for youth in the church and community. 


III. Safeguard the religious, social, and moral life of 
young people engaged in wartime agriculture. 

IV. Serve individuals and families who have moved 
into the community because of the needs for them in 
war industry. 

V. Help young people participate in working for a 
Christian post-war world order. 

Protestant churches can congratulate themselves that 
when their leaders of young people’s work come together 
with the leaders of the International Council of Religious 
Education, their own agency for working together, they 
think of their total task in these terms. Such a vision 
of the goals to be reached and of the practical steps to be 
taken in reaching them will mean much—infinitely much 
to the church of tomorrow and of the day after tomorrow. 
But they will mean much only if/— if the people in 
thousands of local churches and communities take their 
national leaders seriously and get busy doing things along 
these lines. And any person who has read this editorial 
this far belongs in that group.* 


* The full program is contained in the new bulletin Christian 
Youth in War-time Service. Price 10 cents. Order from your own 
agency or from the International Council of Religious Education, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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I believe in 
redemption 


By Charles H. Heimsath* 


HEN I WAS A BOY I read with fascination The 

Count of Mente Cristo, that thrilling tale of escape. 
Many of you recall the breath-taking effect of the escape 
scenes in the movie of the book. There is material for 
another Count of Monte Cristo story in the escape of 
Colonel Rose and one hundred and eight Union soldiers 
from Libby Prison in Richmond during the Civil War. 


Theirs takes rank as one of the great escapes of history. 


Emancipation is a universal longing 


Why are these stories of escape so universally fascinat- 
ing? Because there is in them so much of daring and 
suspense, to be sure, but also because in the experience 
of escape itself is elemental satisfaction. Says Halford E. 
Luccock of Yale, “The long history of man is the story 
of escape from jail, overcoming the prison walls of physi- 
cal forces, the emancipation of the mind and spirit from 
the powers of ignorance and fear that control them.” 
The history of the individual, likewise, is a story of 
strugele against imprisoning handicaps, sorrows, weak- 
nesses, and disappointments. Somerset Maugham’s O/ 
Human Bondage is the moving record of the life-long 
struggle of a man imprisoned from birth by deformity. 
What we long for more than anything else is to find the 
way out—the escape from misfortune, evil, sickness, defeat. 
suffering, death. In terms of religion, we long for “re- 
demption.” 


Christianity has power to redeem 


Now the essential quality of the Christian religion is 
its promise of emancipation. The best that Buddhism offers 
is cessation from the endless cycle of life; Christianity 
offers mastery of the issues of life. The strength of the 
Christian movement has always been, not in its organiza- 
tion nor in its creeds, important as these are, but in 
its power to redeem life. “Redeem” means to reclaim 
by paying a price. That is exactly what the Christian “gos- 
pel of salvation” promises—life reclaimed by the grace 
of God. The old orthodoxy is right when it says that God 
“pays the price” of our redemption, for the costly prin- 
ciple of reclamation as well as of creation is in the uni- 
verse. The healing, restorative, renewing quality of divine 
Being operates in nature and in the soul of man. God is 
forever the Potter who patiently gathers up the frag- 
ments of shattered life and reshapes it into a new vessel 
of usefulness and beauty. 

Redemption, in the Christian sense, therefore, means 


* Minister, First Baptist-Church, Evan ston, Ilinois. 
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something far richer than “a way out”; it means the 
fresh beginning, the new birth, the recreative principle 


of life. 


On the trunk of a tree growing near our home is a huge 
scar. That tree was deeply wounded once, but now the 
wound is healed and there is a great jagged scar where 
it had been. Have you ever thought a scar to be beauti- 
ful? “How can it be beautiful,” you ask, “when it always 
disfigures?” But think deeply upon what a scar means, 
and a scar will become the most beautiful thing in the 
world. Jt means that in the universe there is at work the 
law of renewal. So much disaster, so many broken bodies! 
But destruction is not the last word; creation is the last 
word. Not his justice, but God’s mercy is his last word; 
not sin but forgiveness. The wrong can never be undone, 
but life forever moves on beyond to new and unrealized 
good. This is the wise and seasoned way of Providence; 
this is the power of God “unto salvation.” 


Christians bear witness to redemption 


I believe in redemption because I have seen redemption 
in the universe, but also because I have myself known 
redemption. I can bear witness, and so can you, to life 
remade by the grace of God. I have been redeemed, and 
so have you, not once but many times, from indolence, 
pride, selfishness, folly, and sin. It is not too much to say 
that God is at work in my life and- yours, forever re- 
claiming our physical failures and making good our spir- 
itual debts. Indeed, it can seriously be questioned if the 
gospel of redemption can ever be fully manifest except 
in changed and improved lives. Certainly no testimony 
of Christian redemption is so convincing as the simple 
contention, “One thing I know, that whereas. I was blind, 
now I see.” 


Redemption comes through divine grace 


How to find redemption? Let me repeat the story of 
how C. F. Andrews, England’s ambassador of Christ 
to the peoples of India, found it. See him at Cambridge 
fighting a losing battle with himself, unable to master his 
body, uncertain of what he should do, unwilling to lose 
his life that he might find it. Then one day he sat un- 
moved through an evensong service until the minister 
pronounced the benediction, “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—.” God’s grace was suflicient—God could 
do for him what he could not do for himself! Those 
first words of the evening benediction caught him and 
roused him from weakness to strength, from smallness 
to greatness. The technique of redemption is, indeed, far 
simpler and more natural than we have made it by our 
theologies and creeds upon the subject. Redemption is 
a matter of giving God a chance to reclaim us; it is a 
transaction of divine grace given and received. Brother 
Lawrence discovered it in the secret of becoming wholly 
God’s. “After having given myself to God, that he might 
take away my sin, I renounced,” he said, “for the love 
of Him, everything that was not He, and I began to live as 
if there was none but He and I in the world.” The more 
fully we submit to God’s grace, the more completely 
are we redeemed. 


A successful 
mission study 
program 


By William S. Hockman* 


OR SEVENTEEN YEARS our church had held an 

annual school of missions. This school had met in the 
fall on six consecutive Wednesday evenings. Up to 200 
people would come for the family fellowship supper at 
six o'clock, divide into age-group study classes of fifty 
minutes, and then come together for a closing assembly. of 
interest to old and young alike because it was of a visual or 
dramatic character. 

Early in 1942 the missionary committee of the Board of 
Religious Education realized that this old pattern for the 
special study of missions could not be followed in the fall 
of 1942 because of war-changed conditions. They began to 
think in terms of setting aside a block of six Sundays in 
the fall when every department and class would devote the 
church school hour to a study of the missionary texts for 
that year, which were on Latin America. This plan was 
approved by a general committee on which all the organiza- 
tions of the church were represented. 


Preliminary preparations are made 


The Sundays selected for the study were the last two of 
October and the four of November. The committee and the 
Director at once began looking around for some adults who 
could go to the summer leadership training school, take 
the courses on the missionary materials, and make specific 
preparation for the fall program. Four women were willing 
and able to go. As a part of their course they prepared 
special talks, lectures, book reviews, and lesson outlines on 
various aspects of the general subject. Several other 
persons, unable to attend an out-of-town school for two 
weeks, were willing to make special preparation and then 
be called upon to speak to adult classes, to circles, and 
to community groups wishing a speaker on Latin America. 

During the’ summer the textbooks, the study guides, 
and the reading books were obtained and read by the 
committee. A text and reading book for each department 
was selected and ordered. The reading books were to 
circulate in the department by being taken out one Sunday 
and brought back the next. Enough copies were purchased 
so that each pupil would get a chance to have a copy of 
the reading book some time during the six weeks. 

The committee asked the Director to select and book 
films and other visual material on Latin America. Maps 
were secured for all classrooms and handsome lithographed 
posters from several Latin American countries. The visual 
material was booked in such a way that all groups and 


departments had at least two visual programs during the 
six weeks. 


* Director of Religious Education, Lakewood Presbyterian Church, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
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As an integral part of this special study of missions the 
committee asked the young people to devote a number of 


their Sunday evening programs to Latin America and to _ 


make plans for the second annual Latin American Day 
in the church the first Sunday in February. It also asked 
the leaders of the primary extension session to adopt a 
project related to the course being followed at the 9:30 
hour. 

How did it go? Did the plan work? What were the 
results and what were the hitches? Would we do it again? 


Some difficulties are encountered 


In its report to the Board of Religious Education the 
committee on missions pointed out several adverse 
criticisms: A block of six Sundays was considered a little 
too long, cutting short the time needed for the pre- 
Christmas programs. Much more serious was the inadequate 
orientation of the entire church school staff for the special 
study, and the incompleteness of certain departmental plans. 
Some departments got into the study before they were 
able to hold departmental staff meetings to discuss and plan 
everything thoroughly. 

The committee also reported that the use of the reading 
books in the older departments was inadequately motivated 
and the circulation limited. In the younger departments the 
motivation was adequate and a very large circulation of 
the reading books was secured. Even in the. beginners 
department, where the child took home a book for the 
mother to read aloud, the circulation was fine. 

Another difficulty arose in the booking of films by title 
only. Because many of the films were very new, descriptive 
and critical comment was lacking and it sometimes turned 
out the film booked for children, when pre-viewed on 
Friday or Saturday, was found to be more suitable for 
adults or young people. This resulted in several last- 
minute shifts of plans and made the whole program a 
little bumpier that it would otherwise have been. 


Many good results are obtained 


On the positive side the committee pointed out that all 
the children, young people, and adults of the church school 
(nearly 1200) had participated in a study of missions 
and not just the 200 who could attend on a mid-week 
night as in former years. It was evident to the committee 
that there was great value in having the whole family, 
including dad, studying missions at the same time. Many 
teachers told of conversations which pupils reported hay- 
ing with parents and others in the home. 

Even though the circulation of the reading books was 
poor in the youth section of the church school, it was 
excellent among the children, and when the total number 
of pupil-pages was struck it was enormous in comparison 
with past records. Furthermore, the books tended to 
circulate after the six-Sunday period was past. 

The cooperation of the adult groups was excellent. In 
the summer and early fall their officers were told who 
would be available to speak to them and on what subject 
and every class was glad to schedule special programs. 
On two Sundays all adult classes were brought together 
for visual programs which they greatly enjoyed and which 
gave them fine orientation as to what their children were 
seeing. The films were so interesting that adults would 
often “cut” their class to sit in on the children’s programs. 

The committee reported that the adults who made special 
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preparation were called upon to speak to evening groups, 
to circles, before community groups and in other churches, 
some of them being unable to meet all the requests made. 


A special Latin-American Day is held 


The film-forums of the young people on Sunday morning, 
and also in: the evening, were very effective. Their part 
in the special study was climaxed by the second annual 
Latin American Day in the church on February 7, 1943. 
This special day had been observed the winter before 
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Eight of the Latin-American guests with Mr. Hockman and the committee 
chairman, center. 


and was such a gratifying success that the Board of 
Religious Education voted to make it an annual event in 
the promotion of inter-American knowledge and friendship. 

Plans for Latin American Day were made by a com- 
mittee of young people. They invited nine young people 
from Central and South America to be their guests for the 
day. At the church school hour each one of the guests spoke 
informally before a high school or adult class, and answered 
the questions of the group. Then each attended the morning 
worship service with the family who was to be his host 
for the remainder of the day. The chancel of the church 
was beautifully decorated with the flags of the twenty- 
one American republics grouped around the Cross of 
Christ. In the late afternoon all nine guests came back 
to the church and, in groups of threes, attended the meet- 
ings of the three evening societies. One of the features 
which contributed to the success of this day was the dinner 
party which the sponsoring committee gave on Thursday 
night in honor of those who were to be guests of the church 
on the following Sunday. 


Plans for next year are under way 


Will we conduct such a study again this year? Yes, 
We are cutting it to four Sundays: the last two of October 
and the first two of November. At the time this is written 
the committee is hard at work lining up people to make 
special preparation; planning for an institute for all 
teachers in September; deciding upon the texts; booking 
the visual material needed to reinforce the special study 
in all departments and classes. We shall probably have 
an “America’s Peoples Sunday” planned along the same 
lines as the Latin American Day. This will fit in with the 
Missionary Education Movement texts this year on “The 
Church and America’s Peoples.” The committee believes 
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that it has made a forward step in missionary education and 
that it can profit by last year’s experiences in planning 
a very effective special program of mission study. 


The church and 
America's peoples 


New missionary education texts 


Tue Misstonary Epucation MoveMEnT announces as the 
study themes for the year 1943-1944 the topics, “The 
Church and America’s Peoples” and “Christian Ventures 
in Learning and Living.” Complete lists of reading and 
methods books graded for children, young people and 
adults, are available. Among the books for adults and 
older young people are the following: 


We Who Are America, by Kenneth D. Miller. Rich in facts about 
the immigrants of another day and their descendants, this book 
points out the task of the church in creating a genuine unity of all 
Americans, rate 

Strangers No Longer, by Annie B Kerr. Thirteen delightful 
stories from the author’s long experience among the foreign-born 
of our cities. 

From Many Lands, by Louis Adamic. Vivid portrait-histories of 
immigrants to this continent in whose emotions, motives and im- 
pulses lie our greatest spiritual resource for real unity and the 
building of a durable peace. 

Together We Build America, by John R. Seotford, a pictorial 
pamphlet with full text. : 

For junior and high school young people there are story and 
game books and the courses, Strong as the People by Emily Parker 
Simon and United We Grow, by Thelma D. Diener. 

For grades four, five, and six, there is a story book, Tommy Two- 
Wheels and a junior teachers’ guide. For grades one, two and three 
the story book is called The Pigtail Twins. There is also a primary 
teacher’s guide. 


The topic “Christian Ventures in Learning and Living” 
draws upon illustrations from many countries. For the 
older groups the chief texts are: 


For All of Life, by William H. and Charlotte V. Wiser. This 
describes how Christians among the masses of mankind in many 
lands are pioneering to bring the gospel to bear on all of life. 

The Silent Billion Speak, by Frank C. Laubach. The first popular 
account by Dr. Laubach of his struggle against illiteracy in the 
Philippines, India, and elsewhere. 

Into All the Villages, by Willis Lamott. The life of the village 
peoples in Asia and Africa is here vividly presented through pic- 
tures, graphs, maps, and descriptive text. ; 

For the senior high school group the chief text is The Trumpet 
of a Prophecy by Richard Terrill Baker. This is the story of a Young 
People’s Fellowship that became interested in Christian ventures 
around the world. For junior high school grades, Everything Counts 
by Margaret B. Cobb is the course provided. 

For grades four, five, and six, Far Round the World by Grace W. 
McGavran gives true stories picturing the adventures of missionaries 
in many lands. There is a teacher’s guide and other game and story 
books. For primaries the book recommended is Welcome House 
by Jessie Eleanor Moore, with a teacher’s guide. 


In addition to the texts mentioned here, there are wor- 
ship materials, visual aids, including maps, and a new play. 
A pamphlet describing these various materials may be ob- 
tained from the Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Orders for books should be sent 


to denominational literature agencies. 


They built 
for youth 


By Archibald H. Dinsmore* 


Many CuurcueEs have had to halt their plans for 
the erection of entire new plants or of a special 
educational building because of war conditions. If 
in the meantime money is laid aside for such purpose 
and a constant study is made of the educational 
program which the building is to serve, these years 
of crowded quarters may after all prove fruitful. 
For example, the church described here waited many 
years to build for its children, but when it did it 
revolutionized its own educational program. 


HIS IS THE STORY of a church that was built back- 

wards. Probably most churches are built on the in- 
stallment plan, both financially and structurally. Frequently 
the church school section is erected first, and its assembly 
room becomes an inadequate temporary sanctuary for the 
church worship services, with.the hope that some day the 
“main building” may be built. Dundee Presbyterian 
Church, in a suburb of Omaha, Nebraska, was built the 
other way around. The spacious and beautiful sanctury 
preceded the educational unit by thirteen years. During 
all of those years a patch of common soft brick, exposed 
to view on one side of the building, announced to the 
passerby that some day there might be an addition to the 
structure, that some day provision of an adequate nature 
might be made for the educational program. 

When the educational section of the building was finally 
constructed, it came of necessity—the church school just 
had to have quarters. The congregation now uses a brand 
new type of religious education building. Two full years 
of its use have proved that careful planning produced all 
that could be desired as a major tool in church school work. 

Quoted because it gives an indication of the spirit behind 
the construction, the following statement is from the 
printed program used on December 14, 1941, at the service 
of dedication of the new educational unit: 


“This addition is the physical expression of a newer, — 


greater vision of the place of the church in the community. 
It is an expression of the thought that the church is for the 
very young as well as the old, . . . that the education and 
guidance of young minds and young hearts is a most 
important integral part of the service of the church, and 
it is evidence of the acceptance by this church of its respon- 


* Mr. Dinsmore, a retired Y.M.C.A. secretary, has worked in the 
Dundee Presbyterian Church of Omaha since 1929 and has watched 
its growth as related, 
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The Dundee Presbyterian Church now has a building adequate to its 
educational responsibilities. 


sibility in the community. 

“This Religious Education Building is the result of years 
spent in surveying the needs of the community . . . in 
planning, preparation, designing and building. The finished 
structure is a memorial to the faith of all those members 
of the congregation who have planned carefully, worked 
diligently and given generously in order that this day 
might come. It is a practical illustration in the fulfillment 
of the promise that ‘faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.’ ” 


A school without a school building 


Without even one class room the sanctuary, with a 
basement dining room, had been erected in 1928, a 
structure begun on faith and opened on faith, with an 
indebtedness of sixty per cent of its cost. Year by year, 
but steadily, the interest was paid and the principal of the 
loan whittled down. Through the years the congregation, 
by the efforts of faithful laymen and the guidance of 
devoted pastors, grew and prepared the way for a new 
adventure of faith. 

A survey completed in 1940 had revealed that the church 
membership had nearly doubled since the erection of the 
building in a young suburb.. The neighborhood had more 
than doubled its number of residences. The church school 
had not grown. The church has always been a community 
church, its members having brought letters from nearly 
a score of denominations. It had the field to itself. The 
congregation entered into further study of the needs of 
youth, considering the type of homes of the neighborhood, 
and faced these needs with a resolute look ahead. 

The study of the church school itself had been a shock, 
except to the loyal and efficient band of teachers and 
officers who had been leading youth under most unbear- 
able conditions. This was the picture. Five high school 
classes met in the sanctuary, another high school group in 
the choir loft, while an adult class used the open balcony. 
One class of high school boys met on a balcony stairway 
landing, another class of girls endured a small vestibule off 
the choir loft. Twelve teachers of grade school children 
taught in the semi-curtained dining room; two used the kit- 
chen (without a dividing curtain) ; and one teacher of boys 
used a janitor storage space at the entrance to the engine 
room. 
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The beginners used to meet in the kitchen at eleven oclock. 


There was no room, whatever, at the church school hour, 
for nursery, kindergarten, beginners or primary depart- 
ments. During the time of the eleven o’clock adult church 
service, these departments used the dining room, the 
kitchen, church office, choir robe storage room and at times 
the pastor’s study. The physical plant did not have one 
“class room” as such. 

The survey awakened the church and its community. A 
congregational meeting authorized going ahead with plans 
for an educational building. One committee at once began 
a study aimed at modernizing the church school program of 
the future. The trustees set about the tackling of financial 
problems. A building plans committee began to “dream 
out” the type of building needed. The ladies of the auxilia- 
ry entered into their part of the study. All worked together. 
Through every move the officers and committee members 
gained a new appreciation of the aims and objectives of 
Christian education. 


What sort of a new building? 


In the eventual planning of the building every room was 
built into the plan to meet specific program needs, as 
shown by the survey both of the community and its youth. 
The plan was worked out, not just by an architect, but 


rather by a pastor and a church school superintendent 


with vision, well supported by an aggressive and progressive 
committee, all working closely with the architect. Two 
nationally known program experts were brought to Omaha 
for consultation before final adoption of either program 
or building plans. 

One of the early decisions was that the curriculum include 
means of training even very young children in an ap- 
preciation of worship, a feeling of genuine reverence for 
God and his church. There developed a conviction that 
special services for all age groups would provide that 
training, such services to be conducted in chapels of beauty 
and churchly dignity, each chapel to be arranged so as to be 
appropriate to the various ages of children and youth. 
This would mean providing several small chapels. 

When it was determined that the church school should 
give time for “project” activity, in addition to the usual 
Bible class instruction and worship, it was seen that class 
rooms would need to lend themselves to two distinct types 
of activity and be furnished with the two purposes in mind. 
It was also determined that there must be enough class 
rooms for a completely graded school. One room could 
not be used for two classes of differing age and size. 

The program committee and women’s auxiliary com- 
mittee agreed that a spacious parlor should be located on 
the same floor as the sanctuary and the senior chapel, mak- 
ing the parlor available for wedding receptions and for use 
as an after-church greeting place for new members or 
visiting clergymen. This parlor would also be the meeting 
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Now they have their own room with a special worship center. 


place for the large Bible class for women. In a similar 
way a space must be set aside for a men’s lounge and the 
men’s Bible class. 

It was decided that youth groups should be able to use 
the new building for fun as well as for worship and class 
instruction, and that provision must be made for a fun 
center. This was written into the plan with especial em- 
phasis. 


The way it looks now 


The building, therefore, was definitely planned to meet 
program needs, and it has features that make it unique. 
Every class room has its permanently placed wall black- 
board and a supply closet for literature and activity ma- 
terials. Rooms for younger groups are equipped with 
“thumb tack” wall panels for charts, maps and pictures. 
The furniture of every room provides facilities for directed 
study and note taking, either “writing arm” chairs or work 
tables. A few inches from the door frame each class room 
has a mail box window receiver, for clearing attendance 
records, notices, quarterlies, etc., without interruption to 
the class. 


The Senior Chapel is used by the youth groups on Sunday. 


A special room for girls’ club meetings and another for 
boys’ groups are each equipped with appropriate club 
furniture and a wall blackboard for group discussion. 
Whenever needed these rooms can be used on Sunday 
as additional class rooms. One of them has already been 
utilized for a parents’ clinic. The “club room” for the 
youngest group is fitted with cribs and toys, where young 
parents may leave the baby in the care of a graduate nurse. 


(Continued on page 30) 


Enrolment 
Trends 


In the Local Program of 
Christian Education 


By Otto Mayer 


HAT HAVE BEEN the enrolment or membership 

trends in Sunday, vacation, and weekday church 
schools during the last ten, twenty, thirty or more years? 
The answer to this question would seem to be a simple 
one. Have not ministers, church school superintendents, 
and others faithfully turned in their annual statistical 
reports? Could not someone in some central office make a 
study of the published reports and give us an over-all 
view of the situation? On second thought, it appears that 
the problem is more difficult of solution. Not all such 
reports from local churches and communities are published 
by national boards or state organizations. When they are 
made generally available, they are not always comparable 
in the strict sense of that term. Therefore, summary state- 
ments for the country as a whole or by states are unusually 
difficult to prepare. 

The Department of Research of the International Council 
recently completed a study of trends in Sunday church 
school enrolment from 1906 to 1936, substituting in the 
case of 1936 the denominational statistics for those from 
the United States Bureau of Census. The study was limited 
to continental United States and to 37 cooperating 
denominations. 


Sunpay CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Here are some of the more important facts revealed in 
this study. For the period from 1926 to 1936, gains in 
pupil enrolment occurred in 20 denominations and losses 
in 17. There were 1.4 per cent more church school pupils 
in this group of 37 denominations in 1936 as compared 
with 1926. There were 2.2 per cent more church schools. 
The per cent of gain in pupil enrolment in all ages in Sun- 
day church schools in the 37 cooperating denominations 
was 38.8 in 1916 as against 1906. In the next decade, 
however, 1916 to 1926, the percentage of gain dropped 
to 6.2, and by 1936, as has been stated above, it had 
dropped to 1.4’ per cent over the preceding ten-year period. 
In other words, there has been, for these denominations, a 
drop in the percentage of increase in pupil enrolment in 
Sunday church schools from the first to the third decade 
of this century of 37.4 per cent. In making a comparison 
with the total population in continental United States, we 


find that it registered the following percentages of gain 


over preceding decades: 


1920 14.9 per cent 
1930 16.1 per cent 
1940 7.0 per cent 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Statistics on vacation church schools for the nation are 
not available to the extent to which national figures can 
be obtained for Sunday church schools. When asked by 
the Department of Research of the International Council for 
statistics of vacation church schools for five-year periods 
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from 1921 to 1941, only four denominations were able to 
supply them for each of the five-year periods. Ten 
denominations gave figures for four periods, and 23 
denominations gave them for three, two, and for one of 
the periods. Five denominations reported for 1921, and 
24 for 1941. 

Statistics for interdenominational vacation church 
schools are even less generally available. Only three state 
or local councils of religious education were able to 
give such for five-year periods from 1921 to 1941. Four 
gave them for four of the five-year periods, 30 gave them 
for three, two, or one of the periods only. An increasing 
number of agencies is reporting vacation church schools 
for the country as a whole or for state or local areas. 
This accounts, in part,for the great rise herein indicated 
in the number of vacation church schools and in pupil 
enrolment in these schools. 

From 1,818 vacation church schools reported in 1921 


by five denominations to 29,966 such schools reported in. 


1941 by 24 denominations, the increase was 28,148, or 
1,548.3 per cent. The increase in the number of pupils 
in vacation church schools from 24,687 reported by three 
denominations in 1921: to 1,897,029 reported by 19 
denominations in 1941 was 1,872,342, or 7,584.3 per cent. 

A similar astounding increase, in terms of percentages, 
was reported in interdenominational vacation church 
schools and pupils enrolled in them. In 1921, five councils 
reported 31 such schools and four of these 1,553 pupils. 
In 1941, 35 councils reported 788 schools and 34 of these 
reported a pupil enrolment of 69,253. From 31 schools 
in 1921 to 788 in 1941, the increase was 757, or 2,441.9 
per cent. The increase in the number of pupils from 1,553 
in 1921 to 69,253 in 1941 was 67,700 or 4,359.3 per cent. 


WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Weekday church schools meeting on released or dis- 
missed time have increased rather rapidly in recent years. 
A study under way in the Department of Research of the 
International Council reveals well over 500 communities 
having such weekday church schools with a reported aver- 
age attendance of more than 329,000 and over 4,000 
teachers and officers. A statement from the report of an 
earlier study conducted in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education is to the effect that “there is an 
estimated increase of 19 per cent for 1940 over 1932 
in number of school systems releasing pupils’ In spite 
of this estimated increase, however, it would seem that 
many of these schools are short-lived. From this same 
report there comes the comment regarding the lack of 
stability in’ the life of the program, namely, “it would 
seem that during the past eight years, more than half of 
the school systems releasing pupils in 1932 have either 
discontinued the program or the program has created 
too little interest to prompt a reply to a survey inquiry.” 


THE War AND PoPpuLATION CHANGES 
And what of the future? Important factors, because of 
the present war situation, such as the following, will of 
course have a major influence upon the church popula- 
tion: changes in the birth rate, marriage rate, and the 
(Continued on page 30) 


1 Davis, Mary Dabney, Weekday Classes in Religious Education. 


United States Office of Education, Bulletin 1941, No. 3, Washing- 
ton, Superintendent of Documents, page 18. 
2 Ibid, page 18. 
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| Changes in youth 


department 


personnel 


A Statement by the General Secretary 


URING RECENT MONTHS several changes have 

taken place in the leadership of the Young People’s 
Department of the International Council of Religious 
Education. 


New director appointed 
Rev. Isaac K. Beckes of New 


Haven, Connecticut, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Director 
of Youth Work for the International 
Council of Religious Education, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Ivan M. Gould. He will 
begin his work on September 1, but 
plans to attend the meetings of the 
Christian Youth Council and the 
Northeastern Regional Conference of 
the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment this summer. 


Mr. Beckes entered‘the Yale University Graduate School 
in 1938 and is now completing his work for the Ph.D. 
degree in Religious Education. Previously he attended Vin- 
cennes University, received the B.S. in Education from 
Indiana State Teachers College, and received the B.D. 
degree from the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago. At present he is at work on his dissertation, the topic 
of which is “The Influence of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion on Inter-Faith Activities in the Community.” 


Mr. Beckes has had unusually varied and successful 
experiences in church youth activities. In addition to several 
years’ experience as the president of two youth societies, 
he has been a leader in Presbyterian youth camps. At New 
Haven his church has had its own private youth camp, 
the early steps of which were described in the INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL in June 1940. He has for the past three 
years been the chairman of the Youth Committee of the New 
Haven Council of Churches and a member of the Youth 
Committee of the Connecticut Council of Churches. In 
1941 the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press published his book, 
Young Leaders in Action. 


Mr. Beckes was born in 1909 in Vincennes, Indiana. He 
was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1938 and 
served three small churches in Indiana as student pastor. 
Shortly after going to New Haven he was called to the 
pastorate of the Humphrey Street Congregational Church, 
where he has since served with distinction. The program 
of this church has been revitalized, especially through his 
interest in and work with its young people. 


Mr. Beckes’ educational training and his experience in 
the pastorate, in inter-church activities, and in youth work 
make him eminently fitted for his new position. He has 
received strong endorsement from all those who have 
worked with him and from those members of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education of Youth who have met him. 
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Isaac K. Beckes 


The General Secretary and the Staff of the Council are look- 
ing forward with much pleasure to association with him. 


He will have associated with him Miss Helen Spaulding, 
Associate Director of Youth Work, who came to the 
Council in February of this year. At a time when the 
youth work of the churches faces its most difficult period 
in history the Council is very fortunate in having two full- 
time directors to help guide its program. 


Mr. Gould to stay with Service Men’s League 


Rev. Ivan M. Gould has resigned from his former posi- 
tion in the Youth Department and is on indefinite leave 
to serve as General Secretary of the Service Men’s Christian 
League. He was loaned to the League last September to 
serve until May 1. He has since decided to remain with 
the League for the duration. His offices are in Philadelphia 
and he and Mrs. Gould are now living in Narberth, Penn- 
sylvania. Since coming to the Council in 1937 Mr. Gould 
has given statesmanlike leadership to the youth program 
of the churches and it is hoped that he will return to the 
staff of the International Council after completing this 
important war-time service. 


Mr. Peters to be secretary of denominational board 


During the year the work of the Youth Department has 
been carried on, on a part-time basis, by Rev. Raymond 
R. Peters, director of youth work for the Church of the 
Brethren, who was graciously loaned to the Council for 
this purpose. Mr. Peters has recently been elected General 
Secretary of the Board of Christian Education of his 
denomination and assumes his duties on July first. He has 
rendered very effective service with the Council as Acting 
Director of Youth Work and leaves with the gratitude and 
appreciation of all who have been associated with him. 


- Roy G. Ross 


Leadership for 
world order study 


Rev. Cameron P. Hatt will serve during the coming 
year as Acting Staff Associate on World Order for the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education. Mr. Hall, 
Director of the Department of Social Education and Ac- 
tion of the Board of Christian Education in the Presby- 
terian Church U. S. A., had already planned to carry on 
his own work as part of a total interdenominational en- 
terprise. His Board has therefore graciously approved his 
combining the direction of denominational activities with 
national plans for interdenominational cooperation. 


This appointment is in line with recommendations by 
the International Council at its February meeting, when 
the Council was urged to make available study materials on 
Christian world order and institute a continent-wide ob- 
servance of World Order Sunday. Plans for such study and 
observance have been made by a staff committee with Mr. 
Herman J. Sweet as chairman, but the task requires addi- 
tional staff leadership. The Council is fortunate to have the 
help of so competent a person as Mr. Hall. 

Roy G. Ross 
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GROUP of eight city children aged seven to fourteen 
A and three teacher-friends joined our homestead house- 
hold last July for a two-month, real-life camp. Everyone 
helped with the gardening, the care of the animals, with 
painting or construction projects, canning, kraut-making 
and the like. Their adaptation to functional rural life was 
an absorbing process to watch, but here we want to indicate 
briefly some of the problems in children’s minds about war 
and peace and in developing a Christian attitude toward 
the solution of conflict. 


They find substitutes for war talk 


All of the adults in the group were religious educators, 
two of us professionally trained. All the children were 
from average white-collar homes where there is not much, 
if any, question of current social trends. Both parents of 
three children were employed. Four children were referred 
to us by a Guidance Clinic because of earlier problem 
trends, two of the difficulties rather pronounced. 

The children came to us completely obsessed with the 
war. We, who had given only a minor attention to details 
coming over the radio and in the daily papers, were de- 
cidedly taken aback by the profusion of war “comics,” toy 
aeroplanes and tanks, slogans about slapping the Japs, and 
marine songs which descended upon us. We knew imme- 
diately that something had happened to children’s minds 
since Pearl Harbor, for our children of the previous sum- 
mer were not so conditioned. 

The thing to do, we decided, was to fill their time with 
absorbing activities and their thoughts would follow suit. 
Each day we adults sent out a paean of gratitude for Queen 
and her rickety wagon, for Brownie, for Oscar and his 
twelve sheep, for Pepper the dog, and the hole in the creek, 
the woods and the rafters in the haymow, for the assistance 
they gave in that direction. . The first week was one of fly- 
ing exploration in many strange endeavors. 

But there were rainy days and hours too hot for strenu- 
ous activity. The first time we suggested reading or sketch- 
ing out came the comics and many were the bombers out- 
lined on paper—accompanied by appropriate sound effects. 
Only the counsellor’s drawing sheet showed a different 
trend—the willow tree with a little girl swinging in the 
shade. Then everyone must try it. In the end we had a 
whole scrap book of rural scenes ranging from the few 
scratches which was the crippled chicken, to a detailed rep- 
resentation of the barn yard. That pencil tips might habitu- 
ally drip vital daily experiences rather than warcraft, we 
undertook a memory book for each person full of drawings 
by the others of characteristic scenes during the summer. 
These sketch books were treasured and gleefully exhibited 
and interpreted’to every visitor who came. 


The children sang, of course. But their songs, too, were 


colored by the dark tragedy which seemed so remote from 
our sheltered group. Their favorite was, “Heigh ho, Heigh 
ho, we’re off to Tokyo. We'll slap the Jap right off the map, 
Heigh ho!” They put a great deal of feeling in those short, 
sharp words! So one Sunday morning out under the trees, 
we outlined in simple form Japan’s problem and history: 
her early isolation; our battleships in her harbor insisting 
at the point of the gun that she*trade with us in silk; the 
notion that land is a free gift to all people; Japan’s small 
territory, her crowded population; our Exclusion Act; our 
selling scrap iron to her; and her push for recognition. The 
children were attentive, their questions eager. Someone 
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Children work at 


returning good 
for evil 


By Mildred Jensen Loomis* — 


wanted to know if we couldn’t help Japan with her land, 
and we discussed ways by which all the nations could some 
day live together with more regard for the welfare of all 
and less for the selfish rights of a small group within it. 


They paraphrased the song to, “We'll help the Jap get a _ 


better map.” Late in the summer Jane said, “When we first 


sang that I thought it was kind of silly, but now I’m 


s 99 
learning. 


Camp had been going a month when a vacant shed stimu- 


lated the boys to form a club. At the club meeting each 


person was to respond to roll call with a short talk, pref- 
erably on Nature or something he had learned on the — 


homestead. But Jerry, who had joined us just that. week, 
said his hobby was airplanes and he was going to talk about 
them. The others discussed bees, flowers and soil nurture, 
but Jerry enlightened us on Messerschmidts. Preparing for 


the next club meeting, the children wére scanning nature — 


books on the porch before supper one evening. Jerry 
scorned the books and loudly held out for airplanes. This 


brought a matter into focus in seven-year-old Dick’s mind. | 


He came into the kitchen and said to me, “Do you know 
what I’m doing? I used to be all for war. Now I’m more 
for farmer. But Jerry isn’t.” 


They think of alternatives to war 


Jerry’s arrival precipitated the issue. The children real- 
ized they had moved on from where he was and chided 
him about it. Jerry was a bright boy who stood his ground, 
so we found ourselves in the midst of a warm argument 
most of the time. We decided to recognize the issue with 
the children. “There are many people,” we said, “who do 
and think things the way other people around them do. 
Other people really think for themselves. The people who 
take time to think about the war decide very differently 
about it. Many people think it is the only thing to do. Some 
people feel it is right. Others believe that there are other 
ways than war to settle the trouble between the Axis and 
the rest of the/world. They are trying to get people to think 
about those other ways. We grownups here, after much 
thinking, feel and believe with this last group.” We tried 
to help them see that we were trying to get back to the 
reasons why people fight. 

We took the opportunity thereafter to point to places in 
our on-going experiences where they could test out return- 
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ing good for evil. We had a chance to relate many inci- 
dents from real life, from the life of Jesus and other great 
people, and many stirring stories which prove the power of 
love. At campfire we told creation myths, among which 
was a story of a Good Brother and an Evil Brother from 
Fahs, Beginnings of Earth and Sky. And we talked about 
people who had believed in love and good will as the way 
for people to live together, people like Ghandi of India and 
Kagawa of Japan. 


They discover problems among themselves 


But it was not through stories that learning was most 
effective. We adults tried in every dealing to be friendly 
guides instead of dominating elders—to use love instead of 
force. If we ovetstepped we never failed to ask pardon. 
The children were conscious that it was one of our goals. 
We held frequent family council, in which the children par- 
ticipated freely and intelligently, where ways of living to- 
. gether and methods of handling specific difficulties were 
discussed. We found that the problems of the nations in 
getting along with each other were just like ours in living 
together in our camp. 

Because of inadequacy, Jack was a constant misfit in 
the group. His insecurity often led him to appropriate 
possessions of the others. Their candy, pencils, knives, 
first-aid equipment, money, were found daily in his pockets. 
At first the boys attacked him physically to recover their 
trinkets. We tried to help them see that since Jack did not 
have their friendship he had to make himself feel more 
powerful than they by taking their things. We suggested 
they help him overcome this habit by letting him be in 
their club and in their plans. Once when Jack was in town 
for a few days to have his teeth-brace repaired after eating 
Dick’s stolen caramels, we planned definite ways to be 
friendly on his return, to test out “returning good for 
evil.” They were sure it wouldn’t work, but Dick said, “Let’s 
try it.” 

That evening they all went down to greet Jack, showed 
him new developments around the place, and gave him 
priority on the swing. Once during the evening Dick came 
to me and said, “I think Jack is getting a little better.” 
After that, though there were still many rough times, the 
boys never transgressed their agreement to let me help re- 
cover their missing property. 


They see a redemptive influence at work 


The incident closest to a redemptive influence had to do 
with a girl whose self-centeredness was extreme. Helen was 
fourteen, bent on her own way in every situation. She re- 
jected any group responsibility except an occasional morn- 
ing dish washing. In her third week she renounced that and 
sewed steadily on her own wardrobe. In group plans, we 
emphasized the standard that each one do some work for 
the group and some for themselves. In private conference 
we indicated special tasks she might do for the household, 
but she did not respond. 

One noon I asked her to wash my lunch dishes to relieve 
me for an emergency job. She did not, and at 4:30 the 
soiled dishes were still in the sink and no one touched them. 
We served supper on makeshift dishes and doubled up on 
knives and forks. Miss Ames, at whose invitation Helen 
was a member of our camp, was troubled. She decided 
someone should do penance for Helen’s failure so she did 
not come to supper. 


July-August, 1943 


Carola Gregor 
The children soon became adapted to rural life. 


One of the children asked, “Where is Miss Ames? Isn’t 
she hungry?” 

“Oh, yes. She worked very hard today.” 

“Ts she sick?” ‘ 

“No. She thought she didn’t have a right to eat tonight. 
Someone didn’t do her share today but feels she still has 
a right to eat, and Miss Ames thought someone ought to 
do without. So she gave up her right to eat.” 

Helen’s chatter was the only sound. Everyone else was 
solemn. 

“She ought not to have to go without when it’s Helen’s 
fault,” said Jimmy. “It’s something like Gandhi.” 

Helen grew quiet and left the table before dessert was 
served. She went upstairs, locked herself in a room and 
wept loudly. Outside the children mimicked her. Much 
later, Helen came out and said to Miss Ames, “You’d better 
go get your supper and I'll do the dishes.” 

At the folk-dancing which followed, Helen came outside 
as usual. All the boys rushed to claim her as partner. She 
knew she was back in favor and we all knew that a strange 
creative Power had been at work among us. 

We do not know how much or how well the children 
learned. As for us adults, we came in for a goodly share. 
We learned important things about the teaching and learn- 
ing of the central truth of our Christian faith—that evil is 
overcome by good. We learned that little children can com- 
prehend it if it is taught by example and through experience 
and interpreted by discussion. Stories and precept only 
serve to highlight it and are not the basic method of trans- 
ference. We saw that it takes root slowly and that two 
months was not long enough to habituate them in the prac- 
tice. We adults discovered deep in each of us deposits of 
antagonism and domination that rose at times to confuse 
the children and mar their faith in us. We realized that 
daily our inner springs must be renewed in quiet submis- 
sion to the Central Stream of Love. By the end of the sum- 
mer we were sure that a group life consciously shaped to 
return good for evil is a challenging and rewarding 
experience. 
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A new “hay- 
stack meeting’ 


A world fellowship in Christian education 
is started 


Amid the turmoil of the tempest’s din 

When systems shake and nations rent in twain 
Become a holocaust of fear and sin, 

Lord, let us hear Thy still small voice again. 

A glorious company of sainted souls 

Have stood in every age alone with Thee 

To wrest from earthquake’s havoc and the coals 
A new world and a nobler destiny. 


I hear Thee, Lord, above the sound of strife; 

More gleaming in Thy greatness than the fire; 

Let my small voice in stillness speak Thy life, 

Its whisper blending in Thy mighty choir; 

And from unstirred quiescence grant release, 

That through the noise and fire may come Thy peace. 


HESE LINES by Georgia Harkness may be used to ex- 

press the spirit and the hope of those gathered at the 
Schwenksville, Pennsylvania Conference of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, May 14-16. 

“The basis on which we, who come from many denom- 
inations and countries, are able to work together as a 
World’s Sunday School Association is that we who are 
Christians are one body in Christ and that the bonds which 
unite us are more important than, and take precedence over, 
all other social relations.” Thus began the report of one 
commission. Said an eminent American churchman, “No 
conference which I have attended since Pearl Harbor has 
so successfully projected its thought and its faith, its hope 
and its sense of human brotherhood over all barriers of 
race, creed, color, and national lines.” One delegate ex- 
pressed the feeling of all when she said, “I have never 
before had so profoundly the feeling of belonging to the 
Church Universal, the world-wide fellowship of Christians.” 

The Schwenksville Conference was called by the 
W.S.S.A. primarily to address itself to the practical ques- 
tion, “What can Christian education do in the years just 
ahead to improve the relations of peoples and nations as 
members of the world Christian community?” It was 
highly significant that such a Conference could be held at 
all in war-time. Twenty countries were represented. Both 
sides of the war were represented. The presence of Chinese 
and Japanese, Germans and several other nationals served 
to remind all, if any needed to be reminded, that Christ’s 
alignment of “United Nations” does not recognize the 
exigencies of war. 

Besides prominent leaders in religious education from 
many agencies and denominations in the United States, 
delegates—either prominent furloughed missionaries or 
nationals—represented Paraguay, Peru, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Nigeria, Algeria, Liberia, the Congo, 
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Togoland, the Gold Coast, China, Burma, Japan, India, 
Germany, Syria, Greece, and Armenia. 

The Conference was set up in an exceedingly fruitful 
manner. There were four commissions, as follows: Race 
Relations, Economic Relations, Political Relations, and 
Church Relations. Members of the commissions had been 
supplied in advance with a resource manual and also with 
a digest of problems and suggestions coming from pre- 
conference groups meeting in many places. Selected per- 
sons with recent experience and expert knowledge were 
placed in four “planetary bodies,” representing groups of 
nations. For a part of the commission schedule, these 
groups rotated among the four commissions, so that each 
commission could examine its major questions from vary- 
ing national viewpoints or from the standpoint of experi- 
ence in different parts of the world. The plan greatly stimu- 
lated the discussion and intensified the work. It tended to 
hold the study to basic problems and to stress the universal 
nature of these problems. It also heightened the sense of 
world fellowship. 

There is not space for a detailed consideration of Con- 
ference reports. These are to be made available in pam- 
phlet form for use around the world and certainly should 
have wide circulation among Christians concerned with the 
ecumenical movement. One may say at the outset that the 
findings suggest a program for the W.S.S.A. which greatly 
augments its importance in the World Christian Mission 
and calls for greater support for its work. One could not 
help wondering if the delegates who so earnestly laid out 
lines of action for the Association realized fully its tre- 
mendous potentialities and its need now for funds and 
staff such as have never been provided. 

It is significant that all commission reports called for 
more demonstrations of faith in action, for a recognition 
on the part of Christian leaders that wonderfully significant 
creative projects in Christian living are to be found in the 
world today, and for greatly increased facilities for sharing 
these experiences among Christians of different nations and 
races. The Conference asked for an acceleration of world- 
wide sharing of means of printed materials, visual aids, and 
the exchange of Christian workers. 

There is a growing realization that the church must seek 
to provide fellowship and. interchange of experience, as 
Christians, among Christians around the world of many 
vocations—business men, statesmen, scientists, educators 
—in order that Christian morals and ethics may be brought 
more sharply to bear upon the vocations and upon states- 
manship. The world fellowship of Christians has been too 
largely confined to church leaders. (Who has attempted 
to call together the Christian leaders of the United Nations 
to consider their common responsibilities as Christians? ) 

At the close of a moving session at which the New World 
Fellowship in Christian Education was considered, one dele- 
gate called for a period of prayer with the remark, “T feel 
as if I had attended the hay-stack meeting.” Fifty-two per- 
sons asked for charter membership. The fellowship, to 
include some hundreds of workers in Christian education 
around the world, will undertake to provide the materials 
and the means for the sharing of skills, resources and sig- 
nificant experiences through bulletins and other media. 
Membership will be determined by individual application 
(a limited number) and by nomination of the several 
bodies constituent to the W.S.S.A. A small administering 
committee is charged with carrying out the plan. 
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A church gets 
a new start 


Through Participating in Religious 


Education Week activities 
By Herman J. Sweet 


NO DOUBT some persons had grown a bit 
tired of hearing the Rev. Mr. Jones talk 
about planning, “over-all planning,” “plan- 
ning the total program,” “integrated pro- 
gram,” “common goals.” These had 
sounded like mere abstractions to practicat Mr. Smith, 
who could not see why all the fuss— “It was easy to raise 
the budget last year and all bills are paid to date.” Or 
to loyal Mrs. Clark, an officer in one position or another 
of woman’s work in her church for twenty years—‘‘We have 
the best record in this district.” 


They wonder why Mr. Jones keeps planning 


Most folk had seemed satisfied, too much so. “Com- 
placent” was the word for it. Surely there was no need 
to “upset” everything. Every organization had its own 
program, set up at different times of the year, as con- 
venience or necessity dictated. Was it not to be expected 
that each would do about as last year and the year before 
that? The leaders had these things in mind. That most of 
the members of any group had long since lost any sharp 
perception of aims and purposes, or that few made any 
evaluation of results, had seemed to matter not at all. 
That there was competition and overlapping and a lot of 
“falling between,” few had seemed to notice. The “we’ve 
always done it this way” folks were strongly entrenched. 

But Mr. Jones was a man with a vision and a conscience. 
His denominational board of Christian education and the 
local inter-church council of religious education kept 
enlarging that vision and prodding that conscience. Prob- 
ably Mr. Jones was a born planner anyway. He disliked try- 
ing to build without blueprints. But he was an educator, 
too. He did not care to “put things over.” He had been 
doing a terrific lot of spadework. His standards were mak- 
ing folk a bit uneasy. The mere fact that this was a church 
and that there are things one simply takes for granted in 
a church never seemed to satisfy him. He had a disconcert- 
ing way of wondering what every effort meant in terms 
of spiritual growth, and changed lives, and Christian fellow- 
ship, and the power of God in the lives of boys and girls 
and men and women. Apparently the Rev. Mr. Jones did 
not get much pleasure from watching wheels go around. 
Like a provoking small boy he always asked “why?” 

Progress had been slow but steady. And so it was not 
surprising that Mr. Jones had gotten solid support from 
most quarters and even a degree of enthusiasm from some 
when he proposed to make Religious Education Week a 
time not only for an intensive effort to rally the forces of 
the church for the year’s work, but a time of more careful 
planning than they had ever done before. 


July-August, 1943 


Porter Routh 
The youth program was laid out for the year ahead. 


A representative committee worked through spring and 
summer. They had the excellent idea that the foundations 
of successful planning are clearly: defined purposes and 
goals. And so they had been relentlessly inquiring of 
members of every group within their church, “What does 
your group seek to accomplish?” The replies confirmed 
Mr. Jones’ fear that most persons had no very clear idea 
of the “why” of their activities. 

The men said they guessed the men’s club was mostly 
for fellowship. The women said the important thing 
seemed to be to raise the missionary budget, but “of 
course you have to ‘educate’ people in order to get them 
to give.” And so it went. The committee concluded, “What 
we need are clearly defined central purposes for our 
church, common to us all, and a standard for judging the 
worth of all our activities.” 


They get a good start 


Religious Education Week had been well set up. The 
retreat for all officers and workers was a rich experience— 
a time of worship and dedication, of good fellowship and 
hard work. One could see the leaders getting a new sense 
of comradeship and of power in their common tasks as 
they planned together. 

The family service on Sunday morning, with children 
and youth taking part, had filled the church. Mr. Jones’ 
sermon on “Our Church Looks at Its Task” had been a ring- 
ing call to larger vision for these times and a challenge 
to personal responsibility on the part of all church mem- 
bers. Members felt a bit of pride as he recalled what the 
church had stood for. They felt a bit of shame when he 
pointed out their small growth in a community where over 
fifty percent of the people were unchurched, their difficulties 
in getting teachers, their falling attendance in the church 
school. 

All the events of Religious Education Week had been en- 
couraging. “The Family at Home Night” and “The Family 
at Church Night,” had given a new feeling of family unity. 
A gratifying number of First Church members had attended 
the community fellowship dinner. Mr. Jones had worked 
hard to have his officers present. It had sometimes been 
difficult for them to see First Church as a responsible ally 
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with other churches and agencies in building the Christian 
community. 


They formulate goals 


The events of Religious Education Week were inspiring 
but to the pastor the motivation for better planning was 
most significant. The retreat was followed by several 
committee meetings and frequent consultations, The 
results of these sessions almost startled Mr. Jones. Careful- 
ly as he had laid the ground work for this better approach 
to their work, he wondered if his workers would persist in 
their enthusiasm or if they had set their standards too 
high. Yet it was gratifying to be able to say, “Here is what 
our church stands for, and these are the things we hope to 
do this coming year,” and to have them down in black and 
white, officially endorsed by the responsible officials of 
the church. 

He read again the simple statement of purpose for the 
Church as a whole: “It is the purpose of our church,” it 
began, and then in four parts it set forth what the folk 
themselves had decided their church ought to be and do. 
He liked the emphasis upon spiritual things, and especially 
the words “to provide a fellowship in which through study 
and experience and the sharing of life at its best, young 
and old may learn to know and to follow the will of God 
as found in Jesus Christ.” 

Each organization in the church had a copy of this state- 
ment and was at work formulating a statement of goals for 
itself which would be in line with this general purpose. 
Mr. Jones had an idea that a number of non-essentials in 
their program would come in for some severe testing. 

Specific goals for the year ahead were exacting but not 
impossible. A ten percent increase in enrolment; a twenty 
percent increase in participation in all phases of the 
church’s activities; an every-home visitation at least twice 
a year; an effort to enlist every family in some religious 
observance in the home, and a plan to furnish helps for 
the family. 


They vitalize the church school 


The church school had a new infusion of life. Mr. Jones 
had long been trying to put the church school at the 
center of the thought and feeling of the church, both by 
deepening the sense of responsibility on the part of all 
members of the congregation, and by broadening the 
school’s concept of its task. The Religious Education Week 
emphasis had been a powerful step in that direction. The 
church school seemed to have a new dignity and the con- 
gregation a new sense of its importance. 

Superintendent Johnson held his head a bit higher and 
looked less worried than formerly as he discussed with Mr. 
Jones the results of the planning which his staff had done. 
“IT have already had a meeting with our new church com- 


mittee on personnel. We have surveyed the leadership. 


needs of the school, looking ahead as well as we can, and 
they have begun a systematic program for finding, enlisting 
and training workers. It is a great relief to know I am to 
have some help at this point. 

“We are going to put meaning into our workers’ con- 
ferences this year. We have set the dates and outlined a 
program of study and discussion. The teachers have 
pledged themselves to support the conferences if we make 
them really worthwhile. 

“We have determined which ‘special days’ we are going 
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to observe in the school and have committees at work on 
them. 

“We have planned a meeting between public school 
teachers and our teachers to see how we may be helpful 
to each other, and we have had a meeting between the Scout- 
master and the teachers of Scout-age boys to work out the 
difficulties we’ve always had over Sunday Scout activities. 
We are going after this matter of parent cooperation, too. 
Religious Education Week really got some of them aroused. 
We are arranging to send into every home information 
about the church school program and certain materials. 
We have -appointed a class mother for each class and a 
parent-teacher committee on cooperation.” 


They gain a new vision 


Mr. Jones found reports from other leaders equally 
encouraging. Said the youth counselor, “For the first time 
since I have been youth counselor we have an idea what 
we are going to do more than a week or two ahead.of time. 
We have the general lines of our program for the year all 
laid out. The discouragement we have felt has given way 
to a determination not to let the disruptions of war defeat 
us. We have some grand plans for cooperation with other 
youth groups in this community and we are planning service 
projects which we hope will put our religion to work. 
I am especially impressed with the fact that the young 
people want a deep spiritual emphasis. They say times 
are too serious for frivolous things.” 

At the meeting of the official board, Mr. Jones was re- 
viewing some of the results of Religious Education Week 
and the plans of various groups. One of the men summed 
it up in what might have been taken for a confession of con- 
version: “I can see that this feeling of a larger loyalty and 
of a common responsibility does make a difference in the 
way one looks at his particular job in any certain group or 
activity. There is a new sense of relationships and of com- 
mitment to something so much larger than each of us 
and so much greater than our own group or particular task 
that it calls for a better quality of service. As for myself, 
I begin to see that our church has not been doing half what 
it could do. I am ready to go to work.” 

The expressions of approval were worth more to Mr. 
Jones than a raise in salary or a winter vacation. He 
thought, “From now on this church can be a great new 
power for God in this community.” 


Council Advance 
briefs 


New York plans community committees— 


The New York State Council, under its 
Advance Committee Chairman, Mr. A. W. 
Henshaw of Schenectady, asks each com- 
munity to set up an Advance Committee to conduct inter- 
church Advance projects. This committee also promotes 
the formation of an Advance Committee in each church. 
County councils will gather and make reports of progress. 
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Denominational agencies are urged to share in this promo- 
tion and secure similar reports. 


Memphis Council Gets Cooperation— 


The recently organized Memphis Council of Churches, 
growing at least in part out of the Advance Convention 
there, has strong committees on race relations, vacation 
schools, and Christian education. The latter secures the 
cooperation of public school authorities in making a reli- 
gious census and laying plans to “reach every person with 
Christian teaching.” 


Chicago Schedules Advance Calendar— 
Thomas H. West, Chairman of the Chicago Church Fed- 


eration’s Department of Religious Education, announces a 
year-around schédule of Advance activities including such 
features as an all day conference on “The Child and the 
Church in War Time,” a series of demonstration confer- 
ences for vacation school staffs, area conferences on the 
Advance for pastors and superintendents, a youth counsel- 
lors’ conference, and various leadership education projects. 


Chambersburg Visitation Shows Results— 

Beginning fourteen years ago in the United Brethren 
Church, and becoming interdenominational and commun- 
ity-wide, a periodic every-home visitation is a strong evan- 
gelistic and educational force in Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. The idea is not a “census,” but “to make it as near 
like a pastoral call in spiritual emphasis as possible” in- 
cluding a prayer in the home where feasible. Results include 
reclaiming many of the “indifferent,” extending Christian 
fellowship to the unchurched, and many decisions for 


Christ. 


Ottawa Canvass— 

“We got the Mayor of Ottawa (Canadian capital city) 
interested in the city canvass,” writes Rev. H. S. Clugston, 
Chairman of the Inter-Church Committee. Radio, news- 


paper, and church announcements followed so that the 


homes of the city were ready. Information gathered in the 
city wide canvass was very valuable not only in spiritual 
ministry to a rapidly increasing population, but in housing 


and other civic services. 


Bergen County Advance Conferences— 

Eight Sunday afternoon Conferences on the Advance 
have reached the church school workers of every part of 
Bergen County, New Jersey, during the spring weeks. The 
program included exhibits, worship, and group confer- 
ences. These conferences served 337 workers of 59 church 
schools, a great increase over council programs of previ- 
ous years. 


Lancaster County Reports— 

The Lancaster County (Pennsylvania) bulletin reports 
significant local church advances including an “Attendance 
Crusade” in the Emmanuel Lutheran Church; an evan- 
gelistic campaign based on a religious survey conducted by 
the Quarryville Methodist Church; a twelve session “re- 
fresher” course for thirty-five of its workers by the Bethany 
Evangelical Church; a series of Tuesday night sessions on 
“What Can We Do to Make Our Homes More Christian?” 
for some fifty parents of the First Evangelical and Reformed 
Church; church-wide leaders’ conferences for some eighty 
workers conducted by the First Church of United Brethren 
of Ephrata. So the goals of the Advance are promoted. 
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ILL A CHRISTIAN WORLD ORDER 
Ri _Y-\« rise out of the ruins of the old order? 
males Only if millions of Christians exert intel- 
A) a Sr ful infl that direc- 
igent, purposeful influence in that direc 
tion. Only if there is a powerful leaven 
of Christian opinion at work in public opinion. Only if 
Christians in every community and every church study 
to know what that Christian world order would be like 
and take deliberate, intelligent action to bring it to pass. 
Widespread Christian education for World Order is as 
necessary in “winning the peace” as is widespread partic- 
ipation in the war effort in winning the war. 

Plans are under way to launch next November the 
enlistment and training program for the “all out” Chris- 
tian World Order offensive which will be required if 
Christian influence is to prevail. The principal features 
of this November World Order emphasis are two: World 
Order Sunday, November 7, and_a series of more than one 
hundred one-day Christian Missions on World Order, 
November 1 to 20. These projects are sponsored and ad- 
ministered on behalf of their entire. constituency by five 
national councils: The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the International Council of Religious 
Education, the Home Missions Council of North America, 
the Foreign Missions Conference, and the United Council 
of Church Women. } 

The Missions will be similar in general plan to the 
One-Day Conventions on the Advance, except that their 
purpose is specifically to promote education for and in- 
terest in Christian World Order, and they are the project 
jointly of all five national councils. Plans are already 
under way to locate from two to five of these in every 
state and to man them with teams of nationally known 
leaders. They will be planning conferences in that the real 
program of Christian education for World Order will be 
projected and leaders for it recruited and trained as the 
major work of each Mission. The Missions will not do 
the job of education. They will launch it and plan it. The 
real job will be done in ten thousand communities and 
a hundred thousand churches. 

World Order Sunday will be the occasion in every 
community and church to get started on the program of 
Christian education for World Order. Its purpose is stated 
as follows: “To confront Christians with their respons- 
ibility for intelligent influence in the direction of a just 
and enduring peace based upon a cooperative world or- 
der; and to launch Christian programs of study and ac- 
tion in every community and in every church to qualify 
Christians for facing this responsibility.” 

A leaflet will soon be ready suggesting definite plans 
for the day’s observance in the church as a whole, in the 
church services, in the church school, in the young people’s 
society, in homes, and in the community. It will list re- 
source materials and suggest plans for the follow-up. 
Begin now your plans to make this emphasis a major in 
your whole church program next year. 


ibe 


Community 
Foundations 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK this 
year, September 26 to October 3, lays spe- 
cial emphasis upon the Community. It is 
commonly recognized that greater progress 

a has been made in the Advance in the “Home” 
and “Church” emphasis than on the “Community” em- 
phasis. How to get neighboring churches into an effective, 
cooperative attack upon their shared task of Christian 
education in the community as a whole is a widely unsolved 
problem. Religious Education Week will stress the types 
of activity in which churches can best cooperate. The 
theme “Community Foundations” will carry out this 
emphasis. 


td 


The community building responsibility of Christians 
and of the Christian churches receives added signi- 
ficance these days from the Christian concern to achieve 
a peaceful world community. The competence of Chris- 
tians to lead in building a world community is properly 
to be measured by their competence in building com- 
munity life locally. How can churches lead in uniting the 
world if they divide their own communities? 


A state council secretary recently observed that. it is 
easier to get a cooperative spirit under way among churches 
sealtered over a wide area than among those which are 
close neighbors in a small community. Cooperation is 
easier in theory than in practice. Yet until neighboring 
churches begin to unite their efforts and forces into some 
corporate expressions of Christ’s will for the whole com- 
munity, how can they effectively form the body of Christ 
in their community? And if Christians cannot give cor- 
porate expression to their common purpose, their common 
responsibility, and their shared task in their community, 
how can they lead the warring nations into any effective 
world wide community? Emphasis on “Community Founda- 
tions” and inter-church cooperation during Religious 
[Education Week is a proper preparation for the emphasis 
on Christian World Order to come later in the year. 

The true spirit of the United Christian Education Ad- 
vance is the community spirit at work among the neighbor- 
ing churches as they face together their shared task and 
their common responsibility to God. The spirit of Christ 
calls every Christian and every church into united action 
to reach every person with Christian teaching, for it was 
He who prayed “that they all might be one . . . that the 
world may believe.” 

To give practical expression to this emphasis on Com- 
munity Foundations the following day by day suggestions 
are made. ~They are more fully elaborated in the 1943 
Religious Education Week Bulletin, available at five cents 
from denominational or council offices or the International 
Council of Religious Education. 


Program for the Week 


Sunday, Sept: 264.5). ove: dune wast Personal Character 
The strength of a community is in the character of its 
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citizens. The source of that strength is in the character 
building agencies, the home, church, and school. 


Monday, Sept. 27 << «= teens eae Christian Leadership 
Qualified, devoted leadership is the key to both church 


and community success. 


Tuesday, sept. 1267, eee Christian Families 
Families make up the community and furnish its citi- 
zens. Family welfare is basic to community welfare. 


Wednesday, Sept. 29.........+. Inter-Church Fellowship 
Neighboring churches have more in common than ‘they 
have in separation. Fellowship is the Christian Com- 
munity builder and binder. 


Thursday; Septga0s... tte Churches in United Action 
Neighboring churches.can do some of their most im- 
portant work best together. 


Friday, October 1...... Church and School in Cooperation 
Church and school must work closely together to give 
religion its proper place in education. 


Saturday, October 2....... Youth as Community Builders 
Youth are the foundation of tomorrow’s community, 
local and world wide. 


Sunday, October 3...... The World Wide Christian Com- 
munity World Communion Sunday dramatizes the world- 
wide and age-old “communion of saints.” 


Every-Member Visitation Recommended 


Underlying the local church and community observance 
is the need to reach the many people who have moved in- 
to the community during the year, as well as enlist the 
participation of every regular member in the program. of 
the church. Therefore local parish and community-wide 
visitation is very important. This visitation could be con- 
ducted on either of the Sunday afternoons, or be planned 
during the Week for some Sunday later in October. 


Other inter-church or community-wide activities also 
recommended are: a general inter-church fellowship gath- 
ering for Wednesday night; an inter-church action plan- 
ning conference Thursday night; a reception for public 
school staffs by the church school staffs; a community 
youth rally or fellowship meeting on Saturday. 


Resource Materials 


Each church should obtain from its own denominational 
board of Christian education resource and guidance mate- 
rials for the local church observance. The following ma- 
terials may be secured from denominational boards, city 
or states councils, or from the International Council of 
Religious Education. They will be helpful and suggestive 
for the local church observance, but are related primarily 
to the community inter-church activities. 

Religious Education Week, 13 pages, 5 cents 


Every Home Visitation, 8 pages, 2 cents 


- Keys to Your Problems in the Advance (United Action), 


8 pages, 2 cents. 

The United Advance Convention, 4 pages, 2 cents 

Your Church and Its Neighbors, 16 pages, 10 cents 

That Other Half, 16 pages, 10 cents 

Service Enlistment, 6 pages, 5 cents 

Let’s Step Up the Advance, 4 pages, 2 cents 

Radio and Publicity Manual for Religious Education Week, 
mimeographed, 30 cents. 
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: September 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Being Friendly 

The month. of September presents many 
interests and experiences which may lead to 
worship in the primary department. Some of 
these interests and experiences are: 

1. The sharing of summer experiences. 

2. The recall of interesting and happy 
times in the department during the past year. 

3. Looking forward to promotion into new 
grades, the third grade children looking 
forward to graduation into the junior depart- 
ment. The kindergarten children who will 
be coming into the department as the new 
first grade. 

We know that worship does not take place 
apart from experience and these interests 
and experiences provide many opportunities 
for being friendly. The genuineness of the 
worship experiences will depend on the 
friendly spirit pervading the department as 
the children and leaders work and plan 
together. 


Motion Pictures 

First Sunday: On the Farm. 2 reels, 30 
min., 16 mm. Silent. $3.00. An appealing pre- 
sentation of the life of a small boy and his 
sister on a typical mid-western farm. Em- 
phasizes how all (including the animals) 
help on the farm. 

Available from the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation through your denominational book 
aoe or at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 


Activities That May Lead to Worship 


1. The making of a summer vacation map 
on which is printed, “The earth is full of 
the loving kindness of the Lord.” On this 
map the children will paste the pictures they 
have drawn of the friendly, happy times they 
had during the summer. A litany might 
develop when the map is shared in a period 
of fellowship. 

2. Recalling church school experiences of 
the past year. If class or record books have 
been made they will help in the recalling of 
these experiences. 

3. Planning a newspaper telling about the 
things the children did during the year. 

4, Planning to welcome the new first 
grade. This might be a card, a week-da 
party or a welcome service. ‘ 

5. The third grade children planning a 
service of worship and graduation for the 
last Sunday in September to which they 
invite their parents and friends. 

6. Planning to make the new children en- 
rolled in the department feel at home. 

It is best to have worship at the close of 
the morning when the experiences of the 
morning can be brought to a reverent and 
meaningful close. The service of worship 
should be preceded by a period of fellow- 
ship where experiences are shared, announce- 
ments made and songs learned. The follow- 
ing schedule is followed by a department 
which meets in one large room. 

9:30-10:05—Class period. (9:30 is the offi- 
cial time but many children come earlier.) 

10:05—Pianist plays music suggesting 
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chimes or church bells. This is always the 
same and means “time to stop and come to 
the place of fellowship and worship.” 

10:10-10:20—Period of Fellowship. The 
length of time given to this period and to 
the service of worship varies, depending on 
what needs to be done. Very often there 
are moments of worship in this period of 
fellowship. 

10:20-10:40—Period of Worship. 

10:40-10 :45—Recessional. 


September 5 


THEME: Sharing Happy, Friendly, Summer 

Experiences. 

PERIOD OF FELLOWSHIP: 

lf a map of happy friendly summer ex- 
periences has been made, discuss it with the 
children and think about the many things 
God has provided so that people can have 
happy times in the summer. 

Leader: A long time ago someone thinking 
about God and his loving kindness wrote, 
“The earth is full of the loving kindness of 
the Lord.” All these things we have been 
thinking about tell us about God’s loving 
kindness. 

PRELUDE: Souvenir,1 Drdla. 
LEADER: 

The music we just listened to is called 
Souvenir. Souvenir means remembering. We 
have been remembering the happy, friendly 
times we had this summer. All these happy 
times remind us of God’s loving kindness. 
1 am going to read to you about the happy 
times you had this past summer. When I 
stop reading will you say with me, “The 
earth is full of the loving kindness of the 
Lord”? 

The following litany was written by a 
group of children as they thought about their 
summer experiences. The litany tells of God’s 
loving kindness. 

All: The earth is full of the loving kind- 
ness of the Lord. 

Leader: Mountains to climb; 

Rivers and oceans and Jakes to swim in; 
Cool breezes and shady trees, 
And parks and woods for picnics. 

The earth is full of the loving kindness 
of the Lord. 

Friends who taught us to swim 
And who helped us to make things 
And to play and to have fun. 

The earth is full of the loving kindness 
of the Lord. 

Hymn: “Praise Ye the Lord”! or “The Earth 
is Full of the Loving Kindness of the 

Lord”? 


LEADER: 


* Director of Nursery, Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Departments, Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City, N. Y. 

1 Song Friends, Blashfield, The Vaile Co., 1931. 

2 Sing Children Sing, Thomas, Abingdon, 1939. 


I like to think that when Jesus was a boy 
he liked to do the things you did during the 
summer; go for picnics with his friends and 
climb the hills. I am sure he must have 
liked to swim and to go sailing on the lake. 
Perhaps he talked with the fishermen and 
learned from them how to fish and how to 
mend nets. He was a thoughtful boy and 
I am sure that all these happy times re- 
minded him as they have reminded us of 
God’s loving kindness. Let us sing the hymn 
that tells about some of the happy things 
Jesus might have done and loved as a boy. 
Hymn: “Long Years Ago in Palestine’? 

(First three verses) 

PRAYER: O God we thank you for the happy 
times we had this summer. We are glad 
for the friendly time we had this morning 
telling each other about the things we 
did. We thank you for your loving kind- 
ness. Amen. 

OFFERING SERVICE 

OrrertInc Hymn: “Our Church is Needing 
You and Me”? 


September 12 


THEME: Remembering Happy, 
Times in Our Church School. 

Periop OF FeLLowsuip: Recall with the 
children some of the happy, friendly ex- 
periences of the past year. These might 
be songs they sang, litanies, poems or 
songs they wrote and things they did. 
This time of remembering might develop 
into an experience of worship. 

PRELUDE: “Souvenir”! Drdla. 

Catt To WorsHIP: 3 

O come let us sing unto the Lord; 

Let us praise him for his loving kindness 

And for the happy, friendly times we have 
had together. 

O come, let us sing unto the Lord. 

Hymn: “Praise Ye the Lord”! 

LEADER: 

We have had many friendly happy times 
together in our church school, and we have 
helped to make many people happy. As we 
worked and planned we thought about Jesus. 
We listened to many stories about him. He 
helped us more than anyone else to know 
what God wanted us to do. Always people 
have loved the stories of Jesus and one man 
thinking about these stories wrote a song 
about them. Let us sing this story song. 
Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus”? 
Story: A group of boys and girls just like 

you were remembering about the friendly 

happy times they had in their church 
school. They remembered a great many 
things they had learned about Jesus and 
they wrote a story about him. As I read 
their story to you, it will help you to re- 
member a great many things you have 
learned about Jesus. 

Story oF Jesus 

(Dictated by a group of third grade 
children.) 

When Jesus was thirteen he went to the 
temple in Jerusalem and talked with the 
wise men and doctors. When Mary and 
Joseph started back home, Jesus was not 
with them. They looked among their friends, 
but he was not with them. They went back 
to the city and to the temple. When they 
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Friendly 


saw Jesus they were glad and they asked 
him to go home with them. He said, “| must 
be about my Father’s business.” He meant 
that he must be learning about God and 
what God wanted him to do. He went with 
his mother back to his home in Nazareth. 

Between the ages of thirteen and thirty 
we think he studied and found out about 
the ways of men. He kept close to God all 
those years through praying and working and 
helping people. When he was thirty he 
started to be about his Father's business. 
He first asked four fishermen to help him 
in his work. Their names were James, John, 
Peter and Andrew. They left their fishing 
and their parents and went along with Jesus. 

Jesus loved children. Children loved him 
to tell stories. He understood children very 
well. 

One day Jesus was very tired and he went 
to a place where he thought no one would 
find him. But the people followed him be- 
cause they wanted to hear his stories. They 
had not brought lunch with them except one 
boy. He had some bread and fish. Jesus sent 
his friends among the people to see if any 
had food. They found the boy who had his 
lunch. We don’t know exactly what hap- 
pened, but it turned out that all the people 
had food. Jesus let the boy help. “Even a 
child maketh himself known by his doings.” 

Jesus felt sorry for those who could not 
hear and see and who were crippled and 
sick. He always wanted to help them. He 
also helped unhappy people to be happy 
again. 

One time he helped Zaccheus, a tax col- 
lector, who was selfish and who cheated the 
people. Zaccheus had no friends. One day 
Jesus came along and Zaccheus, who was a 
little man, climbed up in a tree to see Jesus. 
When Jesus saw him, he told him to come 
down. The people thought Jesus was wrong. 
But Jesus went to Zaccheus’ house and talked 
to him. After that Zaccheus changed and 
didn’t cheat and gave back all that he had 
stolen. 

Jesus liked to visit people. One day he 
went to the home of Mary and Martha and 
talked to them and had dinner with them. 
Jesus liked to be with people. : 

Jesus told stories that helped people to 
think. A rich young man came to him and 
asked, “Who is my neighbor?” Jesus told 
the story of a good Samaritan. It is about 
a man who helped a man who had been hurt. 
The story helped us to know that those who 
need our love and help are our neighbors. 
Jesus told people about God. That God 
wanted people to help each other and be 
kind to each other, and not to be afraid 
to tell the truth, and not to blame others for 
what they did themselves and to stand for 
the right even though it is hard. 

One time Jesus went to Jerusalem with 
his friends. They were going to have supper 
together. At supper the friends had a quarrel 
about who was the greatest. Jesus wondered 
how he could teach) them what it meant to 
be great. He got up and took a basin of 
water and washed their feet and dried them. 
They felt ashamed. After Jesus had finished, 
he said to his friends, “He that serves and 
helps is the greatest.” 

There were some people who did not like 
Jesus’ ideas> So they killed him and they 
thought that his ideas would die also. 

But his friends carried on his work. They 
told others about him. His friends wrote his 
story so that people would always know about 
Jesus. From that long ago time right up 
until now, friends of Jesus are carrying on 
his work and showing God’s loving kindness 
to others. 


Prayer: We thank you God for the many 
happy friendly times we have had in our 
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church school. We are glad for the many 
friends we have made. We thank you for 
Jesus who taught us so much about you 
and your loving kindness. Help us to 
always want to be friendly and to show 
your loving kindness to others. Amen. 
Hymn: “When Jesus Walked This Earth of 
Ours”? 
OFFERING SERVICE 


September 19 


Tueme: Planning to be Friendly to Our New 
Friends 

Pertop oF FeLLowsuip: Plan with the chil- 
dren to welcome the new first grade. 

Leaver: Do any of you remember when you 
first came into the primary department 
from the kindergarten? How did you feel? 
What made you feel at home and glad 
that you were in a new department? What 


can we do to make the new first grade 


children know that we are friendly and 

want them to be happy? 

PreLupe: Music of “Tell me the Stories of 

Jesus.””? 
Catt to Worsuip: Jesus said, “Ye are my 

friends if ye do the things which I com- 

mand you. By this shall all men know that 
you are my disciples (friends) if ye have 
love one to another.” 

Ifymn: “When Jesus Walked This Earth of 

Ours”? 

A Lirany AsBout FriENDs ; 

Leader: For all the friends who helped us 
to have a happy summer. 

Response: We thank you, God our Father. 

For all the friends in our church school 
who worked with us and who helped us to 
know more about you and your loving kind- 
ness. 

We thank you, God our Father. 

For Jesus who was friendly and who taught 
us so much about you and how we might 
be friendly too. 

We thank you, God our Father. 

For the new friends who are coming into 
our department and for the new friends we 
will meeting throughout the year. 

We thank you, God our Father. 

Help us, O God, to always want to be 
friendly. Amen. 

Hymn: “Lord I Want to be More Loving’? 
OFFERING SERVICE 
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September 26 


THEME: Going on to New Friendly Experi- 
ences 


Class sessions should be brief on this 
Sunday in order to give more time to gradu- 
ation and promotion. The graduation service 
precedes the promotion of classes and the 
welcoming of the new first grade. In one 
primary department either the junior super- 
intendent or a fourth grade teacher is in- 
vited to the service to receive the gradua- 
tion class. Then the graduates leave with 
the superintendent or teacher and parents 
and meet in another- room to become ac- 
quainted and to learn where they are to 
meet the following Sunday. If this is not 
possible extra rows of chairs can be ar- 
ranged at the rear of the room and after the 
eraduation service the new juniors can move 
back to these chairs to leave room for the 
promotion of the classes and the new first 
grade. 


Graduation Service 
PreLuve: “Largo, Handel”? 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 100. 
Hymn: “Enter into His Gates”? 


Roll 
in 
National 
Colors. 


Nome 
Cards. 
Two 


Sizes. 


(Only a portion of roll) 
Write for Full Particulars 


Wm. H. Dietz, 10 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. 53, Chicago 


LEADER: 

Today is a very special day. The third 
grade boys and girls are going on to a new 
department. They will do many new things 
and meet many new friends. In the Bible we 
read that “Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with-God and man.” 
It means that Jesus grew taller and stronger 
each year, and as he grew he learned more 
about God and how God wanted people to 
live. The third grade boys and girls have 
grown and they are now ready to go on 
into the junior department. There they: too 
will learn more about God and how they can 
work with God to make a happier world. 
They will learn more about Jesus and find 
more ways of doing the friendly, brave things 
Jesus did.” 

Hymn: “When Jesus Walked This Earth 
of Ours”? 

(In some schools Bibles are given to each 
graduate for use in the junior department. 
They can be presented at this part of the 
service. If Bibles are not given, the leader 
can present the class to the junior superin- 
tendent or teacher and after the prayer and 
hymn they can either move back to_ the 
vacant chairs or go to another room with 
their parents and new leader.) 

PrayER: O God we are glad that these boys 
and girls are going on to a new depart- 
ment to-make new friends. and to learn 
more about you. We thank you for the 
many happy times we have had with them. 
We want them to have happy times with 
their new friends too. Help them to always 
want to be friendly and loving. Amen. 

Hymn: “Lord I Want to Be More Loving” 

Promotion of Classes 

Leaver: It is a special day for the boys 
and girls of the first and second grades 
too. They are going on to new classes for 
they too are ready to learn and to do 
many new things. (The new teachers can 
be introduced and the children move back 
to make room for the new first grade.) 


Welcome Service 

Hymn: “Enter Into His Gates.”2 This can 
be sung as the new children come in and 
take their places. 

PRESENTING OF GIFT or invitation to a week- 
day party. 

Prayer: We thank you God for our new 
friends and for this friendly place where 
we can come to learn about you and your 
love. Amen. 

Hymn: “I Will Sing to the Lord.”? Or some 
other hymn that is familiar to the kinder- 
garten children. 


3 As Children Worship, Perkins, Pilgrim Press. 
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DIETZ CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Junior 


Department 
By Bettina I. Gilbert* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: In Training for Ad- 
venturous Living 


For the Leader 


Juniors naturally respond to the call for 
adventurous living. Heroes and hero wor- 
ship are part and parcel of their thought and 
living. However, much of their hero worship 
these days finds expression exclusively in 
admiration for heroic action of men in our 
fighting forces. Good as this may be, their 
ideas of heroism are in danger of becoming 
limited because of their war-centered at- 
tention. 

Therefore, let us try this month to help 
their minds to become Christ-centered. His 
way of life demands training and heroism 
which should provide juniors with thrilling 
opportunities to invest their lives in service 
for him. We will strive, then, to help them 
to discover that heroic living can begin right 
here and now as they (1) make the best 
use of opportunities for training at school 
and church; (2) explore the possibilities of 
what they want to do with their lives; (3) 


join wholeheartedly with their partner Christ ° 


in the business of Christian living; (4) be- 
come world-citizens. 


Motion Pictures 


Third Sunday: On the Road to Damas- 
eus. 12 min., 16 mm. Sound. $3.00. Saul, 
persecutor of the Christians, becomes Paul, 
the Christian. How he found his way on the 
Damascus road. : 

Available from the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation through your denominational book 
store or at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

September 5 


THEME: Are We Ready? 

PRELUDE 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” verses 1, 3. 
THEME THOUGHT: 

“Know ye not that they that run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? Even 
so run; that ye may attain.”— 1 Corinthians 
9:24. Paul here points out to the Christians 
of Corinth that as followers of the Christ they 
must take his way of life seriously as do the 
runners in the Greek games, striving earnest- 
ly to achieve victory through self-discipline 
and through unfailing zeal to do their best 
to reach the goal. 

Let us use this idea of Paul’s and apply it 
to our own experiences in every day Christian 
living. 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” verse 4. 
Srory-TALk: 
In TRAINING 


On your mark, get set, go! These are the 
commands which every track man listens for 
as he gets into position, crouched and ready 
to take off at the final signal. Living with 
Christ today demands that same sort of 
disciplined, eager, purposeful response. It 
demands trained bodies and minds ready 
to do their best for the Master. 

The month of September is a month of 
beginnings. We go back to school; many 
of us resume more regular attendance at 


* Director of Christian Education, First Bap- 
tist Church, Seattle, Washington. 
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church school. What is our attitude toward 
these experiences? Do we find ourselves 
thinking regretfully, “Back to the old grind 
again?” Or are we really eager for the train- 
ing which school and church provide and 
which really fits us for living life at its best? 

Rudolph was an Austrian refugee who 
had only been in this country a few months. 
He was somewhat older than Tommy, but 
that seemed to make no difference in their 
friendship. But one thing Tommy couldn’t 
quite figure out. 

“Rudy,” he said, “I can’t understand why 
it is you're so pepped up about going to 
school. I hate the thoughts of it.” 

“Hate school! How dare you say that? 
If you had lived, as I did, in a country where 
going to school was just a matter of learning 
what was dictated by a foreign power, where 
you didn’t even dare think or reason for 
vourself, but only think and do as you were 
told, then, my friend, you would not. say ‘I 
hate school.’ At least not the kind of 
schools you have here in America. Why, 
‘Tommy, school is our opportunity to prepare 
ourselves for useful living, as free citizens in 
a free country where we can stand on our 
own two feet and think and plan and work 
for what we feel is right. That’s why I’m 
anxious to go to school here and to do my 
best to use it as an ‘in training’ period for 
useful living.” ~ 

“T never thought of it that way before, 
Rudy. I guess you’ve got something there 
allright. I have always thought that school 
was something that you had to put up with. 
An ‘in training’ period, I like that. I’ve 
gone in training for football, but | never 
thought of going in training for arithmetic or 
spelling or English. But I expect I could. 
It would mean giving them everything I’ve 
got, wouldn’t it?” 


Discussion: 

How does going to school provide us with 
opportunities for more useful living? (Help 
the juniors to see clearly how different stud- 
ies fit them for living life at its best, and 
how much difference it makes whether they 
take the “get-by” attitude toward them or 
the “do-my-best” attitude.) 

How does our church and church school 
provide us with opportunities for more use- 
ful living? (Bring out how important it is 
for people to know how to live together in a 
friendly, cooperative fashion. Show them 
that love for and knowledge about Christ and 
his way of life is the only way out of the 
present conflict.) Thus our church and 
church school provide us with an “in train- 
ing” period for the sort of living that can 
bring about that kind of a world. 


Hymn oF Consecration: “I Would Be True” 


Litany OF THANKSGIVING: 

Leader: For freedom to attend school and 
train ourselves for useful living, 

We give thee thanks, our Father. 

For freedom to worship God and to dis- 
cover how to live with him and for him, 

We give thee thanks, our Father. 

For freedom to follow Christ and his way 
of life, which will eventually bring about a 
new order, 

We give thee thanks, our Father. 

Unison: We pledge ourselves to be worthy 
of these freedoms by striving with all our 
might to run the race that is set before us. 


OFFERING, using Response, “Let Us Be Loyal” 


BeENeEDICTION: “We will strip off every handi- 
cap ... to run our appointed course with 
steadiness, our eyes fixed upon Jesus as 

the pioneer and perfection of our faith.” 


September 12 


THEME: Where are we going? 


PRELUDE 
THEME THOUGHT: 

There is a poem, by John Oxenham which 
says that each person has the right to choose 
what he wants to do with his life. He can 
take the high way or the low. However, there 
are some people who are just content to drift 
and not come to any real decision about what 
God wants them to do. 

A person in training for Christian living 
knows where he is going. Just as the runner 
has his goal definitely before him, and goes 
in training that he may fit himself to achieve 
that goal, and then is ready to do his best 
to reach it; so we as juniors can begin to 
plan definitely what we want to do with our 
lives, for we already have our goal in mind, 
namely to love and serve Christ. Of course 
we will no doubt change our minds about 
what we want to be as we grow and as new 
and greater fields for service open up to us, 
but it’s not too,early for us to begin asking 
ourselves this question, “What do I want to 
be when I grow up?” 

Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be Lost 

Nor Stayed”? 

Story: “The Boy on Nazareth Hill”? 
Hymn: “O Jesus, Lad Of Nazareth” 
Discussion: 


How did Jesus in the story we have just 
heard decide what he wanted to do with his 
life? (Help them to discover that he con- 
sidered first the needs of others, while his 
love for God helped him to want to do all he 
could to meet those needs.) 

What ideas do many people today have 
in mind as they choose their life work? Too 
often they are: what will my salary be? 
how much will I get out of it? what hours 
will I have to work? 

Which way to you think will provide you 
with the greatest opportunity to live usefully 
—need of others or salary? Why is need 
and service the best way? Dr. Fosdick once 
said, “The happiest people are those who 
are doing the most for others.” Is that true? 
How can we prove that it is? 

Minute BrocrapHies: (At this point have 
juniors prepared to give minute biogra- 
phies of men who have put service above 
self, ie.. Howard Somervell, Dr. George 
Washington Carver, Madame Curie and 
others. 


Howarp SOMERVELL 


Howard Somervell had just graduated from 
medical college when he was invited to be- 
come a member of a party of four men who 
were to try to climb to the summit of Mt. 
Everest. They managed with great difficulty 
and after many exciting adventures to come 
within 2,000 feet of the top, the nearest that 
any one had ever come. On his way back to 
England to take up a position in a great 
hospital there, he stopped off in the Indian 
village of Neyoor to visit a doctor who had 
been his classmate. While there he spent 
most of his time in the operating room so 
that his friend might be free to minister to 
the hundreds who were waiting for treat- 
ment. For two weeks he saw more misery and 
suffering than he had ever seen before in his 
life. 

Just as he had answered the call to scale 
the heights of Everest in a daring attempt 
to reach the top, now he answered the call 


1 Printed in the April 1943 International Journ- 
al, page 20. 

2 P. 47, The Kingdom of Love by Blanche Car- 
rier, Harper and Bros. 

3 For fuller story of Somervell see Adventures 
of Service by D. M. Gill and A. M. Pullen, Friend- 
ship Press, N. Y., 1938. For other biographies 
see this book and They Dared to Live, Robert M. 
Bartlett, Association Press. 
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of India’s millions to come and relieve their 
suffering. His friends in England thought 
he was crazy to give up a good salary and 
position to go to a hospital that had little 
equipment or anything else to recommend it. 
But he only laughed and said: “Why, this 
is the greatest adventure of my life. I 
wouldn’t be true to myself or my God if 
I didn’t do everything in my power to help.” 
Hymn or Consecration: “Take My Life 
and Let It Be” 
OFFERING 
CLosinc TuHoucut: 
favorite poems) 

Figure it out for yourself, my lad, 

You've all that the greatest of men have 

had; 

Two arms, two hands, two legs, two eyes, 

And a brain to use if you would be wise, 
With this equipment they all began. 

So start from the top and say, “I can.” 


(One of Dr. Carver’s 


Look them over, the wise and the great! 
They take their food from a common 
plate, 
And similar knives and forks they use, 
With similar laces they tie their shoes, 
The world considers them brave and smart, 
But you’ve all they had when they made 
their start. 


You can triumph and come to skill, 
You can be great if you only will. 
You're well equipped for what fight you 
choose; . 
You have arms and legs and a brain to 
use, 
And the man who has risen great deeds to do 
Began his life with no more than you. 


You are the handicap you must face, 
You are the one who must choose your 
place. 
You must say where you want to go, 
How much you will study the truth to 
know; 
God has equipped you for life, but He 
Lets you decide what you want to be. 


Courage must come from the soul within 
The man must furnish the will to win. 
So figure it out for yourself, my lad, 
You were born with all that the great 
have had, 
With your equipment they all began, 
Get hold of yourself and say: “I can.” 
—AutTHor UNKNOWN 


September 19 


THEME: We're On Our Way 
PRELUDE 
Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” verse 1 
ScripTuRE Story: 
Pau. Finps tHE Way 

Saul of Tarsus was determined to destroy 
all Followers of the Way. Thousands of 
them had sprung up over night since the 
death of their leader, and they were claim- 
ing the most marvelous things about this 
Jesus of Nazareth: that he had risen from 
the dead and that he would still establish 
a world-wide Kingdom through the help of 
his followers. 

Two things puzzled Saul. One was the 
amazing power and devotion of these fol- 
lowers and~the fact that they seemed to 
live out the teachings of their leader. Why 
even as they stoned Stephen he had cried 
out, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 
He had not only given up his life gladly for 
his Master, but he had actually forgiven his 
enemies. Then too, many followers went so 
far as to share their worldly goods ‘and 
wealth with others so that all might share 
and share alike. 

He pondered these things in his heart as 
he went down to Damascus to rid that city 
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of these dangerous followers. Along the 
way he couldn’t escape from the fact that 
the teachings of the Galilean strangely ap- 
pealed to him. This Jesus seemed to think 
more of people and their needs than he did 
about laws and their observance. Why, he 
even had healed on the Sabbath, had eaten 
with publicans and sinners! Then too, by the 
way he lived and taught he had changed 
people from simple fishermen into zealous, 
powerful followers; he had transformed weak 
bodies and minds into strong bodies and 
minds; and he had eyen convinced some of 
Saul’s own friends who were influential 
leaders in the church at Jerusalem. Certainly 
loving God and your neighbor demanded 
one’s life, one’s all. ; 

Then Saul had a marvelous experience in 
which it seemed to him that this Christ came 
to him and challenged him to become a fol- 
lower of the way too. And in those few won- 
derful moments, Saul’s whole life was 
changed as he gave himself completely in 
love and devotion to his new Master. From 
that time on Saul lived so close to the Christ 
that he often said, “Not I, but Christ, liveth 
in me.” He and Christ became partners in 
the business of living and together they 
fairly turned the world upside down as Paul 
took Christ and his message of good will 
and brotherhood to all parts of the Roman 
Empire. e f 
Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” verses 

2 and 3. 

Story: “Julie Finds the Way’ 
Hymn: “Jesus Christ Is With Me Today” 
PARTNERSHIP: 

Just as Paul and Julie found happiness in 
living with and for Christ, so can we too. 
Perhaps we feel so strongly about wanting to 
be co-workers with him that we would like 
to read through the following Articles of 
Co-Partnership and sign them, thus signify- 
ing our desire to be partners with Christ in 
the great business of Christian living. 


ARTICLES OF Co-PARTNERSHIP 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT made this 

day of in the year one 

thousand nine hundred and between 
and 


l. The said parties above-named agree to 
become co-partners in the business of Chris- 
tian living. The said partnership will begin 
eee sanders) to’ contimney= ee 

2. AND it is further agreed by and be- 
tween the said parties that there shall be at 
all times during the continuance of said part- 
nership a growing interest and concern for 
each other which will find expression in 
quiet times for prayer and fellowship each 
day, careful reading of the Guide Book in 
this business of living, and active service and 
helpfulness to others in everyday living. 

In witness whereof the above party hereto 
sets his hand this day of 
in the year 


PRAYER: 

Comrade of the Way: We are ready to 
journey with you along the road of life. 
Traveling will be difficult and costly, for it 
will mean loving God and others more than 
ourselves; but the end will be worth it. We 
would join with great adventurers like Paul 
and march forward toward the goal of a 
better world where peace and brotherhood 
can triumph over selfishness and greed. We 
will strive daily to put the flavor of love and 
good will in our homes, school and at play. 
To this end we dedicate ourselves. 


4The Kingdom of Love by Blanche Carrier, 
p. 252, “The Salt of the Earth.” 


Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 

OFFERING, using Response “He Prayeth Best 
Who Loveth Best” 

Ciosinc THoucHTt: Paul said: “I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith.” II Timothy 
4:7. 


September 26 


Tueme: How Far Will We Go? 
PreLupe: “In Christ There Is No East or 

West” 

THEME THoucHT: “Go ye into all the world.” 
HyMN or Praise: “Jesus Shall Reign” 
Scripture Story: “Who Is My Neighbor”— 

Luke 10:29-37. 

The Juniors might tell or dramatize the 
story of the Good Samaritan. The leader 
might then relate it to the post-war world 
when nations, enemy and allied, will be 
wounded and needy like the Samaritan, and 
will need our help to bind up their wounds 
and make them whole again. This will be 
the opportunity for Christians everywhere 
to unite and serve God and their fellow men 
as they share food, clothing, medicines, good- 
will and understanding with their brothers 
of every race and nation. 

Hymn: “Our Church Proclaims God’s Love 
and Care” 

Story: “A Pick and Shovel Army”> — - 

Prayer, for children everywhere. 

Discussion : 

How far will we go? Will we go into all 
the world? Why must we go into all the 
world? Dr. Walter Judd, formerly a mis- 
sionary doctor in China, who is now serving 
in the United States Congress, shared the fol- 
lowing convictions with a group of young 
people at a Student Volunteer Convention 
several years ago. He had just returned to 
America for his first furlough and he had 
fallen in love with China and her people. His 
seven years of ministering to the bodies and 
souls of these ageless people had convinced 
him of the following truths.6 As we repeat 
each statement, four juniors, representing the 
great races of our “One World,” the yellow, 
the brown, the black and the white, will light 
the tapers upon our altar. The light from each 
taper will represent the love of Christ at 
work in this world. (Children may wear 
symbolic or national costumes. A portrait 
of Christ in the center of the altar would 
make it more meaningful.) 


THe CanpLe-LicHtTInc CEREMONY 


1. “All people around the world are es- 
sentially the same.” 

Response: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” verse 1. Sung by group as first candle 
is lighted. 

2. “In a world whose peoples are all es- 
sentially the same, and where we are all so 
closely knit together, we all stand or fall 
together.” 

Response: Verse 2 of hymn. 

3. “There is no solution for any of these 
problems (war, peace, race, etc.), at home or 
abroad, except in men.” 

Response: Verse 3 of hymn. 

4. “The way of love works.” 

Response: Verse 4 of hymn. 

Prayer Hymn: “Thy World, dear Lord, Is 

Very Large” 

OFFERING, using Response, “Bless Thou the 

Gifts” 

BENEDICTION 


5 Found in They Dared to Live by R. M. 
Bartlett. 

6 From A Philosophy of Life That Works by 
Dr. Walter Judd, Student Volunteer Publishers, 
or the April issue of Clear Horizons, Macalester 
Park Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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THEME For SEPTEMBER: Time for Greatness! 


For the Counselor 


September again! 

The lovely mornings will put spring in 
the step and a lilt in the heart. The gold- 
ness of the sunshine softly filtering through 
the oaks and the maples gladdens the spirit. 
In a few days the leaves will loosen and 
flutter to earth. But we remember the 
promise of Spring in the securely wrapped 
bud, sealed against cold or storm, and the 
promise of an oak wrapped within the 

‘acorn. Time passes! Hurry? No. Nature 
would speak to us of centuries of growth, 
yet she is never in a hurry. 

“And of what significance is this in 
planning Sunday by Sunday services of 
worship with my intermediates?” you ask. 

You may, slowly but surely, mold and 
shape these lives of amazing potentialities 
by guiding the choice of what art, music, 
poetry, story, Scripture, or prayer shall 
influence their growth. You will help de- 
termine whether each service has the desired 
upreach and outreach that deepens growth. 
You may choose whether the mechanics 
of operation are to be those of strained 
rehearsed precision, or, those of quietly 
guided orderliness that releases tension and 
results in real worship for the total group. 
The boy or girl must have subtle, kindly, 
but specific help in knowing just how his 
part of the service is to*be conducted to 
spare him from the disappointment of failure 
which cuts so deeply. The counselor, him- 
self; must live richly and deeply, be ready 
to suggest the right framework within which 
the creative work of the group can take 
place, and then guide the growing process, 
step by step, with almost a feather touch. 

The counselor then aims to discover the 
potentialities of each growing boy and girl, 
and helps the new ones in the department 
this fall make satisfactory adjustments to 
their new surroundings as quickly and as 
easily as possible. He asks them to take 
special responsibilities just as soon as, but 
not before, they are ready to do it satis- 
factorily for themselves and for the group. 

“In quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength.” 

In order that the newcomers may feel 
at home in their new surroundings, it may 
be wise to explain the significance of some 
of the altar symbols that the older ones 
take for granted. New symbols should 
not be introduced too rapidly, for in so 
doing time enough is not given for the 
significance of each to become deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the worshipers. Various com- 
binations of the following symbols will prove 


* Principal, Sixth Grade, Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist Church School; and teacher in the 
Weekday Church Schools of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

1 From the book, Time for Greatness, by. Her- 
bert Agar. Copyright, Little, Brown & Company. 
Used by their permission. 
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very meaningful; the cross, the open Bible, 
lighted candles, a suitable picture, and Fall 
flowers and foliage. 


Motion Pictures 


First Sunday: Work Campers, Jr. 2 
reels (25 min.) 16 mm. Silent. $3.00. In 
color, $5.00. Life in a junior work camp near 
Torrington, Connecticut suggests youth’s 
opportunities for service and a Christian 
basis for democracy. 

Second Sunday: The Story of Bamba. 
3 reels, (40 min.) 16 mm. Silent. $3.75. 
Bamba, an African boy, rescued by mission- 
aries when given up for dead by his people, 
grows up to give his life in medical service 
to his people in spite of the antagonism of his 
uncle, the tribe’s witch doctor. 

Third Sunday: Faith Triumphant. 22 
min. 16 mm. Sound. $6.00. The story of St. 
Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem following his third 
missionary journey and of his imprisonment 
and trials at Caesarea where his intensity of 
purpose shows itself in an appearance for 
trial before Caesar when otherwise he might 
have been freed. 

Fourth Sunday: China’s Gifts to the 
West. 2 reels, (30 min.) 16 mm. Silent. 
$3.00. Through the eyes of a young Chinese 
boy and his American friend we see some 
of China’s many contributions to Western 
civilization. (Brief sequences showing play- 
ing cards and a cigarette on a tray may prove 
objectionable to some churches.) 

Available from the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation through your denominational book 
store, or at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


September 5 


Tueme: Building Lives of Usefulness 
Attar Picture: “The Angelus,” Millet or 

“End of Day,” Adan 
To Tuink Asout: (During Prelude) Blessed 

is the man who has found his work. 
PreLtupE: Theme from the Unfinished Sym- 

phony, by Schubert 
Canpte-Licutine: (During 
SILENCE 
Catt to WorsHIP: 

The Lord is in his holy temple; 

Let all the earth keep silence before him. 

Also recite Psalm 8:4-6 
Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 
Scripture: (Appropriate selections can be 

made from the following.) Psalm 90:17, 

Ecclesiastes 9:10a, John 5:17b, John 6:28, 

John 9:4, 10:25b, Acts 10:34,35, I Cor- 

inthians 3:14, Galatians 6:4a, I Thessa- 

lonians 4:11, Hebrews 13:2la. “In the 
handicraft of their trade is their prayer.” 

(Apocrypha) 

Poem: “Song of the Christian Workingmen,” 
by Thomes Curtis Clark ? 
Tatx: “So Work That Ye May Achieve” 

(The following ideas may be helpful in 
preparing a talk.) 

The Founder of our religion was a work- 
er. He knew what it was to learn a trade 
and to practice it. He learned many lessons 
in the shop. He lived close to those who 
labored: fishermen, farmers, carpenters. He 
was always interested in their problems and 
their needs. His religion was pure and 
simple, not cluttered with organization. The 
common folk understood him, for he spoke 
of tares, making bread, fishing, sheep, and 
the grasses and lilies of the field. His ideas 
had application. 


Prelude) 


2In Quotable Poems, Vol. I. Copyright, Willett, 
Clark & Colby. In International Journal for 
April, 1943, page 26. 


True followers of Christ have always em- 
phasized work. Jesus prayed that he might 
work better. He said, “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work,” The Christian church 
has always honored work. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” but 
many laborers receive too little remunera- 
tion for their work. Every laborer is worthy 
of his hire if he works for achievement. 
He profits most who serves best. How 
many are working because they love their 
work? How many are working for wages, 
or for accumulation of profit? Any worker 
is worthy of his hire, when he works to 
achieve, and to serve. Labor for profit is 
no more worthy than ownership for profit. 
So work that ye may achieve. 


Quiet Music: Silent Prayer 
PRAYER (by Leader): 

Father, in the midst of the confusion and 
everyday problems that we face, we thank 
thee that we can turn to thee, and ask for 
thy wisdom. We desire to know thee, and 
the way thou wouldst have us work. We are 
grateful for the example of Jesus as a 
worker who served. May we catch his spirit 
and work to achieve. We dedicate our lives 
to serve where the need is greatest. 


THREE-FoLtp AMEN 
WorsHip OF GoD WITH OUR OFFERING 
Orrertory: “America the Beautiful” 


Ascription: Every good gift and every per- 
fect gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father. James 1:17a 


Ciosinc THoucut: Dear Father, help each 
of us to put the love of God and the good 
of all people above selfish aims and 
desires. Amen. 


PosttupE: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 


September 12 


THEME: The Test of Greatness 


To Tuinx Asourt: (During Prelude) Great- 
ness comes only to those who seek to 
overcome obstacles, not how to avoid them. 


PRELUDE: Finlandia, by Jean Sibelius 


Catt TO WorsHIP: 
A church is not measured in greatness 
By the beauty of its architecture, 
Or the ability of its ministry; 
But by the people who live truly, 
And serve faithfully 
The cause for which it stands. 
Grace MatrHews WALKER# 

Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 

ScriptuRE Reapinc: Matthew 5:1-11 

Poem: 

Open wide the window of our spirit and fill 
us full of light; 

Open wide the gates of our minds that we 
may understand thy Holy Will and 
Purpose; i 

Open. wide the door of our hearts that we 
may receive and entertain thee with all our 
powers of adoration and love. 

AutHor UNKNowN 

Scripture Reapinc: Psalm 85:8a and Luke 
7:40-43 

Hymn:“Temper My Spirit, O Lord,” or “I 
Would Be True” 

Scripture Reapinc: Matthew 5:38-48 

PoEM: 

Tue Bripce BUILDER 

An old man going along a highway 

Came at evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 


4From Grace Walker’s Scrapbook. Used by 
permission of the author. 
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The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 
“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting your strength with build- 
ing here, 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again will pass this way; 
You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide, 
Why build you this bridge at eventide?” 
The builder lifted his old gray head, 
“Good Friend, in the path I’ve come,” he 
said, 
“There followeth after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this way; 
This chasm that has been naught to me, 
To that fair youth may a pitfall be; 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 
Good friend, I’m building this bridge 
for him.” 
AutHor UNKNOWN 


ScrIPTURE SENTENCE: Matthew 5:48 
Tue Lorp’s Prayer (In Unison) 


WorsHip oF Gop WITH OUR OFFERING (For 
offertory have solo, “My Task”) 
BENEDICTION: Matthew 7:12 


PostLuvE: Finlandia (played softly) 


September 19 


THEME: The Power of a Purpose 
To Tutnx Asout: (During Prelude) “I can 
do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” Philippians 4:13 
Pretupe: “Largo,” by Handel 
CaLL To WorsHip: 
Loox To Tuis Day 
Look to this day! 
For it is life, the very life of life. 
In its brief course lie all the varieties and 
realities of your existence; 
The bliss of growth; the glory of action; 
the splendor of beauty; 
For yesterday is already a dream, and to- 
motrow is only a vision; : 
But today, well lived, makes every yesterday 
A dream of happiness and every tomorrow 
a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this day! 
Such is the salutation of the dawn. 
FrRoM THE SANSKRIT 
Recite also Psalm 90:12. 
Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 
READING: 
ResoLtuTion or Goop JuDGMENT 
I will remember my Creator in the days 
of my youth. 
God’s Word shall be a lamp unto my feet. 
I will have respect unto the ways of God. 
I will think on those things that are true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report. 
I will love the Lord with all my heart, 
soul, strength, and mind. 
I will honor my father and mother. 
I will love my neighbor as myself. 
TALK: 


THE POWER oF A PurRPOSE 


The following suggestions may be helpful: 

We know that the life of Jesus was 
guided by a definite purpose which ran as 
a thread through all that he said and did. 
We know, too, that he had a definite purpose 
for persons. He believed that everyone 
should have the opportunity to live abundant- 
ly, and that abundant living would estab- 
lish the Kingdom of Heaven. Do you have 
an underlying purpose for your life? Do 
you dream of being a teacher, musician, 
minister, physician, home-maker, friend? 
Then start being that now! 

(Intermediates could give special reports 
on people whose lives have been guided by 
high purposes; i.e. Paul, Waldo of Lyons, 
Florence Nightingale, Frances Willard, 
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Mary Slessor, ete.) 
Some INTERESTING Facts about WALDO OF 

Lyons (ce. 1170) 

Jesus’ reply to the rich young - ruler 
would not let wealthy Waldo of Lyons rest. 
He kept saying to them over and over, 
“Go sell what thou hast and give to the 
poor.” One day, after generously provid- 
ing for his wife and daughter, he did sell 
all of his great possessions and began to 
help the poor. “The Church is rich and 
selfish,” he said, “and Jesus must have 
meant those words.” 

Some of his friends joined him, giving 
up their wealth, and going with him to 
help the poor. Some called them “The Poor 
Men of Lyons,” but today we call them 
the Waldensians. They dressed simply, 
and did just as the gospel said, preached, 
cared for the sick, and fed the hungry. 
They were persecuted, but many left all and 
followed them. It did help to change 
the church. A few years later a young 
man of Assissi decided to do the same 
thing. 


Some InTEREsTING Facts ABOUT 
’ FRANCES WILLARD 
(1839-1898) 


In the spring of 1846 a little family of 
five from Oberlin, Ohio, came to Janesville, 
Wisconsin to make a new home. For twelve 
years Frances Willard lived there at “Forest 
Home” with her parents, her sister, and 
brother. There was work for all of them 
there on the farm, but there was also time 
for pleasure: riding, fishing, sketching, and 
caring for the flower garden. 

While recovering from a severe illness 
at nineteen years of age, she definitely 
dedicated herself to the service of Christ. 
This consecration helped thousands to find 
a richer way of living.- She attended Mil- 
waukee Female College, and later, Evans- 
ton College for Ladies. 

She passed up the opportunity to be- 
come principal of a prominent preparatory 
school in New York City, to become Pres- 
ident of the Chicago Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. She worked without 
salary at first, but kept as her motto, “Trust 
in the Lord and do good. So shalt thou 
dwell in the land and verily shalt thou 
be fed.” Under her leadership, the WCTU 
became one of the most powerful reform 
movements in the country. Her name will 
live forever as a type of all that is strong 
and fine in American womanhood. 

PRAYER 

OFFERING 

Crosinc THoucut: Philippians 4:8 

Postituve: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name” 


September 26 


THEME: Jesus’ Way Today 
To Tuinx Asour: Lord, let my thoughts 
at all times be acceptable in thy sight. 
Amen. 
PreLuDE: “Kamenoi-Ostrow,” by Anton Ru- 
benstein ; 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
He who would valiant be 
‘Gainst all disaster, 
Let him in constancy 
Follow the Master. 
Joun Bunyan 
Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
My CREED: 
I believe, God is like a good Father. 
I believe, God cannot accomplish his purpose 
for the world unless I am willing to help 
him. 


I believe, “God is a Spirit” and I must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. 

I believe, God is like Jesus, for Jesus came 
into the world to show us God, the Father. 

Because I| believe in God, the Father, I want 
to be like Jesus, and grow in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favor with God and man. 

Tak: “Jesus’ Way Today” 

ae following suggestions may be help- 
ful:) 

We here in America should be very 
grateful that the world’s strongest democ- 
racy has been privileged to obtain and 
preserve so much foreign culture. This has 
been true because of the many nationalities 
seeking homes:in a free land during the 
colonial period, but more recently because 
our country became a haven for the per- 
secuted of other lands. It would be Jesus’ 
way to help these exiles for freedom pre- 


serve the contributions of their peoples to 


world culture. 


SpeciaL Reports: (The suggestion is that 
they seek out persons from Axis na- 
tions who have either in the past or the 
present made contributions which have 
benefited many; i.e., Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, von Goethe, Thomas Mann, Albert 
Einstein.) 


Some INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
Apert EINSTEIN : 


Albert Einstein was born in 1879 at Ulm, 
Germany. The next year the family moved 
to Munich. It was here at the age of four 
that he was shown a small compass. En- 
tranced, he watched the dancing needle, 
realizing without being told ‘that nature 
had many unsolved miracles. But no one 
predicted that Herman and Pauline Ein- 
stein’s small son, so slow in talking that 
even his parents thought him stupid, would 
some day solve mysteries. 


When the family moved to Italy, Albert 
went to Zurich, Switzerland to attend school. 
At the age of thirty he was made full profes- 
sor at the University of Zurich. He was not 
ambitious for himself; professorships meant 
only opportunity to pursue the mysteries 
that would not let him rest. In 1914 he went 
to Berlin to carry on his research. Here 
he remained until the Nazi forces began 
to suppress free speech and to persecute 
Jews. He took a boat and came to America, 
making his home in Princeton, New Jersey. 


He works to remove class distinction. He 
is anxious for the welfare of Gentiles, as 
well as of Jews. He said that he admired 
the church for standing out for freedom 
and truth, when the newpapers, the writers, 
and the universities of Germany were 
silenced. 

PRAYER: 

O God, we thank thee that we have been 
privileged to preserve so much of the good 
things of the world. We have not done so 
selfishly, but in order to help the world 
to rebuild when the war is over. Give us 
wisdom to use our gifts wisely for the good 
of all thy children everywhere. Help us 
to grow increasingly stronger for the task. 
Worsute oF Gop witH OUR OFFERINGS: 

Offertory Music: “God of Grace and God 

of Glory” 

Dedication of our Gifts: 


Jesus taught us how to live; 
Jesus taught us how to serve; 
Jesus taught us how to share. 
In his Spirit, we dedicate our gifts 
to the building of thy kingdom. Amen. 


Tue BENEDICTION: Be ready unto every good 


work. (Titus 3:1) 
PostLupE: “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 
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Senior and Young 


People's 
Departments 
By Roy J. Hendricks* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Learning to Live 
Interdependently 


In preparing to present the theme for this 
month the leader will want to consult the 
bibliography of the Commission to Study 
the Bases for a Just and Durable Peace, 
Federal Council of+Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Another good 
bibliography is issued by the Council of 
Social Action of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 

_ York City. Certain readable and suggestive 
books are: One World, by Wendell Wilkie; 
A New Doctrine for the Americas, by Charles 
Wertenbaker; and two issues of Social 
Action: “America’s Foreign Policies Past 
and Present,” and “Democratic Issues in 
Food Production.” Among the twelve Hazen 
Books on Religion are some in this area of 
thought and action. These books are pub- 
lished by the Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City, and are indispensable 
materials for every youth group. 


Motion Pictures 


September 5: For the Wounds of China, 
1 reel, 15 min., Silent. $1.50. The Forgotten 
Village. 60 min., Sound. $12.00. 

September 12: Five Faces, 31 min. Sound, 
$4.50. Stresses economic interdependence of 
nations. Religion and the People, 20 min., 
Sound. $2.50. Social Problems Visual- 
ized. Film slides, each set $3.00. Include 
Consumers Cooperatives; Economic Prob- 
lems; Health; and Economic Relations. 

September 19: Traveling the Middle 
Way in Sweden. Series of three 2-reel units. 
Silent, $9.00; color, $15.00 Youth Lends a 
Hand. 2 reels, 23 min. Silent, $3.00. 


September 26: Go Ye. 35 min. Sound, 
$5.00. The Spirit of Christ at Work. 
Series of 6 reels. Silent. $7.50. 

Available from the Religious Film Associa- 


tion through your denominational book store 
or at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


September 5 


THEME: “Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” 
PreLuDE: Hymn Tune: “Strength and Stay” 
Opentnc MEDITATION: 

Who is so low that I am not his brother? 

Who is so high that I’ve no path to him? 

Who is so poor I may not feel his hunger? 
Who is so rich I may not pity him? 


Who is so hurt I may not know his heartache? 
Who sings for joy my heart may never share? 
Who in God’s heaven has passed beyond my 
vision? 
Who to hell’s depths where I may never fare? 
May none, then, call on me for understanding, 
May none, then, turn to me for help in pain, 
And drain alone his bitter cup of sorrow, 
Or find he knocks upon my heart in vain. 
—S. Ratpu Haritow! 
Hymn: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart 
Thy Brother” 


*.Minister of the Shelton Methodist Church, 
Shelton, Connecticut. , 
1 Used by permission of author. 


July-August, 1943 


Prayer: (By the leader or in unison) 


We bring today our joyful thanksgiving 
for all the increase that the fertile earth 
has yielded. Whether we rest or toil, whether 
we wake or sleep, we are upheld by a Life 
that forever makes all things new and by 
our Lord who never fails. We remember in 
this our prayer all those who plow the fields 
and sow the seed, who cultivate the rows of 
growing plants and gather in the harvest. 
Make us mindful of the mutual dependence 
of all the members of the great family of 
mankind. We would learn how to take a use- 
ful part in the world’s life. May we never 
be satisfied to enjoy plenty so long as any 
are in want. May we express our gratitude 
for nature’s gifts not in words alone, but 
also in the high purpose for which we live 
and in the kindliness of our deeds.2 Amen. 


Reapine: “A Meditation on Bearing Burdens” 
by James Myers? 
MepItation: 
Am I My Broruer’s KEEPER? 


(The leader may introduce the thought for 
meditation by reading Genesis 4:8-10) 


In this ancient story of Cain’s murder of 
Abel, we get a-glimpse of man’s social in- 
sight. Man is forever hitting his “brother” 
over the head and then asking, “Is this any of 
my affair?” “Man’s inhumanity to man” 
brings pain and suffering and physical death, 
and with it often nothing but the query, “Is 
this any of my responsibility?” As we live 
together, we may say with our lips that we 
have no regard for our fellowmen; and yet, 
is it not true that our every act affects some- 
one else for good or ill? This is true of 
the individual, and it is true for the nation. 

A government may say that it wants no 
part in a world organization for the enforce- 
ment of justice, only to find that whatever 
decision it makes continues to affect other 
governments and peoples. Tarriff barriers; 
the exchange of goods, cultural ideas, and 
ideals; the interchange of habit patterns and 
thoughts—these things go on in some form 
whether we want them to or not. 

A striking illustration of the ostrich policy 
is in our dealings with Japan. We thought 
very little of sending scrap material to Japan 
with which she later bombed China. It was 
not until we were bombed with our own 
material that we began to realize the implica- 
tions of our action in a world community. 
Like Cain we thought we could say, “Have we 
anything to do with this?” 

But the facts are against us, even though 
the evidence be negative. When men or 
nations break the laws of God in dealing with 
their fellow men, they only break themselves. 
For there are social Jaws as well as so-called 
“natural” laws. As the nineteenth century 
has been the great century for applied natural 
science, so the twentieth century may be 
the era of applied social science. Our denial 
of these laws of God among men and our 
refusal to live by these laws does not disprove 
them. No, by the “voice of our brother’s 
blood crying unto God from the ground” 
these laws are in reality illustrated. 

Think of the oppressed peoples of occupied 
Europe today. Have we not in the past, 
especially since the last war, had any responsi- 
bility toward them? Do we not now have a 
responsibility? A responsibility not to be 
discharged solely by military strength? To- 
day, thousands of slaye .laborers are called 
for in Holland. Today, if reports are reliable, 
there is not a single Jew alive in Warsaw. 


2From Hymns of the Spirit. Beacon Press. 
1942. Used by permission. This hymnal has an 
excellent collection of worship materials. _ 

3 Prayers Personal and Social by James Myers. 
Published by the Commission on Worship, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. (10c). 


Today, all over Europe helpless men and 
women and children are crying out for 
bread, which they need to live, and which 
bread we have to give! Politically it my 
be unwise to care for the starving. Econom- 
ically it may not be “sound.” But after all 
the arguments are in are we not still faced 
with the Christian necessity to do some- 
thing? Where there is a need and where 
we can supply that need, can we fail to do it 
and still call ourselves Christian? These 
negative instances which reveal that men 
are brothers, that mankind is one, make us 
also remember that within our own country 
we have yet to extend our actions to match 
our pious words. Japan as a nation is our 
enemy; yet within our own army, as natural 
born, loyal American citizens, there are over 
5,000 Japanese soldiers. On the other hand, 
in regard to the Chinese, we are very much 
in love with Madame Chiang Kai-Shek; yet, 
are we aroused by a stab of conscience when 
we realize that for some reason, now made 
law, she could not become a citizen of the 
United States? Also with our Negro friends, 
does it not “heap coals of fire upon our heads 
and give us a burning sense of shame” to see 
how sincerely they want to protect their 
homeland, when in that same land there are 
many thousands who would not lift a hand 
to help them? 

So it behooves us to make explicit our 
implicit belief in brotherhood and in the 
world community of man. Perhaps the only 
effective thing we can do now is to help bind 
up the wounds of the world. We can still 
help to relieve the restlessness and the list- 
lessness of the millions of prisoners of war. 
Practically without .exception, these men 
receive what is sent them through the In- 
ternational Red Cross. We can still help to 
send medicine and food to people all over 
the world who need it. This is something that 
cannot be postponed. Children cannot wait 
a generation for their daily bread. They 
cannot wait a year, or a week, or a day. 
They are waiting, but they are also dying 
while they wait. The voice of their broken 
bodies cries out to God for help. He calls 
to us saying, “Bear ye one another’s burdens 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 

Finally, we can still support the cause of 
religion and education throughout the whole 
world. Mission work is not blacked out! 
Doctors and nurses and teachers and 
preachers are out in the far corners of the 
earth doing the deeds of peace, healing the 
broken bodies, and lifting up the broken 
hearts of men of all nations. We can support 
that kind of world by our gifts and by our 
prayers. And it may come to some of us 
to answer the needs of the world by our life 
work. 

So, let these lines be our daily thought: 

“While there is a lower class, 
I am in it, 
While there is a criminal element, 
I am of it, c 
While there is a soul in jail (bondage), 
I am not free.” 
Eucene Derss 


OrFERTORY Soto: “When Thy Heart with 
Joy Overflowing” 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life” 

BeNnepIcTION: May we be brave in peril, con- 
stant in tribulation, and whatever comes, 
loyal and loving to one another, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord who laid down his 
life for his friends, even for us. Amen. 


September 12 


THEME: “One World” 
PreLtupE: “O Rest in the Lord” from Elijah 
by Mendelssohn 
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OpentnG SENTENCES: Revelation 21:3 (begin- 
ning “Behold.”); Acts 17:26a (Substitute 


“God” for ‘“and”), Galatians 3:23,5 
Ephesians 4:4a,5,6. (Write out for easy 
reading.) 

Hymn: “At Length There Dawns the 
Glorious Day” 

Livany: 

PRAYER FOR UNIVERSAL JusTIcE AND Goop 


Wir? 


O Lord of Hosts, who has made us one 
nation out of many peoples, amid our diver- 
sities of race and tradition unite us in a 
common love of freedom and in a high am- 
bition for our national life. 

Continue in us that faith which guided our 

fathers across the estranging sea and up- 

held them in the wilderness. 
Maintain in our generation the liberty which 
their devotion won, and the struggle for 
that justice, equity and good will which they 
sought. 

Help us to establish our land in every 

righteous way. 

Revive in the people of this land a spirit of 
devotion to the common weal, so that we may 
open new doors of hope to the neglected and 
oppressed. Cleanse our hearts from the 
greed which preys upon others; deliver our 
politics from corruption; and expand our 
industry into plenteous providence for all 
our people. 

Endue with the spirit of wisdom those 

entrusted with authority, that there may be 

peace within our borders, and that we 
may stand in our place among the nations 

of the earth an example of justice and a 

power of good will. 

To every council where nations bring their 
hopes and fears, grant wisdom and mutual 
understanding, that distrust and hatred may 
be diminished, and that a common law of 
justice and right may hold sway over every 
sea and every land. 

As thou hast made of one blood all na- 

tions of men for to dwell on the. face of the 

earth, amid all diversities of race and faith 
enable us to feel thine all-embracing love, 
which calls all the sons of men to be thy 
children. 

Let thy peace, O Lord, rule in our hearts, 


and prevail throughout the earth. Amen. 
TaLk: (By .one or more leaders) “One 
World” 


The general theme may be built around 
the idea from a book by Wendell Willkie. 
Of course, the idea is not new and it has not 
received final classical treatment by this 
author; but there is value, none the less, in 
the fact that many another American is 
going to have to go through some interna- 
tional growing pains to realize that this is a 
whole world, that “God has made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on the face 
of the earth,” and that men must learn to 
conduct themselves as members of a human 
family. This topic should doubtless engage 
many meetings, with much reading and 
discussion. The broad outline may be: One 
World; 1. geographically, 2. economically, 
3. politically, 4. culturally, 5. spiritually. 
See introduction above for source materials. 

It is further suggested that on the altar 
table there™be a globe, or back of the table 
a map of the world. 

The talk may conclude with a quotation 
from John Bennett’s Christianity and Our 
World (a Hazen book) 

“There is an old letter, coming from the 
second century of the life of the Church, the 
epistle to Diognetus. The unknown writer 
says of the Christians in his time that ‘they 
hold the world together. To his contem- 
poraries those words must have seemed to be 
absurd enough, but they have turned out to 
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be true. It was Christianity which did hold 
the world together during a period of 
disintegration, and it was Christianity which 
preserved for the future the best in the 
civilization which collapsed. In our day, to 
say that Christianity may hold the world 
together cannot seem quite so absurd as it did 
then, but it may be hard enough to believe. 
Yet, if Christianity is true and if its truth 
is the correction for the specific perversions 
of our time, it is the most solid hope we have 
in the world and from the perspective of a 
distant future it may be seen that Christianity 
has in fact held the world together.” 
Reapinc: “For I dipped into the future, as 

far as human eye could see,’ from the 

poem, “Locksley Hall” by Tennyson. 
PRAYER: 

“Father of all men, who dost accept those 
of every nation who, lifting up their hearts 
unto thee, do the works of righteousness and 
love, open our eyes to perceive how great is 
the treasure of loveliness and truth, of pure 
living and of holy insight among all nations 
and kindreds and peoples. From the days of 
our fathers we have had such an abundance 
of the goods of the earth that we are prone 
to esteem ourselves favored above all nations. 
Grant us now the grace of a humble spirit, 
as we see those whom we have held in dis- 
esteem enter before us into thy kingdom. 
Enlarge the boundaries of our fellowship that 
we may be of one heart and spirit with good 
men of all faiths in the labors of peace and 
righteousness over all the earth.2 Amen. 


Hymn: “Jesus Shall Reign” 


September 19 


THEME: Christian Democracy 


PreLtupDE: Hymn Tune: Austria 


Opentnc SENTENCES: Proverbs 14:34; Acts 
10:34, 34b, 35; Romans 14:19; Matthew 
5:9: Psalm 67:1. 

Responsive Reapinc: Psalms 67; 96. 

Hymn: “Send Down Thy Truth” (The leader 
may comment that this song was written 
by Edward Rowland Sill very shortly after 
the close of the Civil War.) 


Tatk: “Realizing Our Faith” 

Source for the discussion may be found in 
one of the Hazen books, Christian Faith and 
Democracy by Gregory Vlastos. This is an 
excellent guide for thought and action in the 
area in which Christian faith and demo- 
cratic living meet. The leader will want to 
read the entire presentation many times, and 
if he wishes, may draw largely upon the fifth 
chapter for his talk. 


Orrertory: II Corinthians 9:6,7 
Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God” or “God 
Send Us Men Whose Aim ’Twill Be” 


BENEDICTION 


September 26 

Tueme: “Peace in Our Time” A Service of 
Prayer for Peace - 

PretupeE: “Russian Hymn” 

Opentnc Mepitation: “Lead, Kindly Light”, 
first verse. 

Scripture READING: 
6-9, 11-13 

Hymn: “Turn Back, O Man” Tune: Old Hun- 
dred and 24th; words in most hymnals. 


RESPONSIVE READING: (read responsively, or 
may be given as a prayer) 
Tue Spirit oF Gop IN THE LIFE OF THE 
Wortp? 


Psalm 67:1-8; 96:1-3, 


Lord, who art gracious to them that wait 
on thee, be thou our arm of strength. 
Blessed art thou who givest labor and 
rest; our salvation also in time of trouble. 
Grant us day by day quietness and peace, 
while we follow those already called to their 
rest. 
Perfect thy strength in our weakness, and 
let thy grace be sufficient for us. 
As in the days of old our fathers, who trusted 
in thee, were holpen and not confounded, 
So in the need of the times that are and 
shall be, be thou our hope and that of all 
generations. 
Lighten with freedom the dark places of the 
nations, and give peace and godliness to the 
world. 
As the round earth is balanced by the 
counsel of thy wisdom, so in thy truth 
let our minds be established. 
O everlasting Teacher of mankind, from thee 
come the workers of good for ever. 


Thine are the revivers of godliness in the — 


world, and the sowers of winged seeds 
of truth. 
Thine, O Lord, is the great company of our 
ancestors; the sacred truth-tellers, and 
glorious patriots. ; 
All makers of story and song, and the 
masters of harmony are thine; and the 
pure sufferers for godliness; 
Whoever have vanquished evil, and in faith 
and hope gone through labor for the- right. 
Dost thou not count their blood precious, 
O Lord, and remember all their tears? 
Glory to thee, Lord, for thy spirit in them, 
and in their spirit let us praise thee. 
Thou Lover of the holy and upright in the 
east and in the west, let us love thee with 
unity of mind. 


Shall not all nations, each in their tongue and’ 


home, because thy judgments are known, 
praise the living God? 
For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth 
now as of old: let us rejoice because he 
dwells among men. 
Prayers: (to be given by several leaders with 
a moment of silence after each prayer) 
O God of wisdom, enlighten us; 
O God of mercy, forgive us; 
O God of power, strengthen us; 
O God of courage, invigorate us; 
O God of love, uplift us; 
O God of peace, surround us, 
That we may be wholly thine 
In the victory of faith forever. Amen.® 


Increase among us, O God, all worthy plans 
and efforts to rebuild the structure of our 
world society on thy sure foundations and 
to transform it into thy Kingdom. Giye us 
the vision and the courage to establish and 
maintain universal brotherhood and peace, 
with all nations joined in love and lawfulness 
to foster the life more abundant for all. Re- 
store to us a belief in spiritual values and the 
dignity and worth of all Thy children. In- 
spire us with a willingness to provide them 
with opportunities for work and growth and 
a fair enjoyment of profits and benefits. Free 
us from all false teachings of dominance of 
one group over another and from all dis- 
trust and fear of each other. Discipline us 
all in service to the common good. Unite us 
in one continuous prayer and effort that, 
under thy guidance, we may make our world 
a place where fruitful industry, valiant truth, 
responsible freedom, creative love, and pure 
religion flourish and all men dwell as sons 
of God in harmony and order. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.5 
Prayer Response: Hymn or Solo: “Teach 

Me My God and King” 

CLostnc Hymn: “God the Omnipotent” 


5 From ‘“‘War-Time Prayers for Those at 
Home” (10c). Edited by G. A. Cleveland Shrigley. 
Published by Foster and Stewart, 210 Ellicott 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Permission of Editor. 
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Cabin in the Sky (MGM) Louis Arm- 
strong, Duke ‘Ellington and Orchestra, Lena 
Horne, Rex: Ingram, “Rochester,” Ethel 
Waters. Musical, with an all-Negro cast. 
This film is filled with pleasant Negro voices 
singing the traditional spirituals, with lov- 
able people, guileless for the most part and 
even when sinning somehow innocent, with 
superb intervals of tap dancing and swing 
music for connoisseurs in: these arts. Yet for 
all that it is a film you cannot enjoy when 
you stop to think what it is helping do to 
the chances of the Negro race to be accepted 
as responsible members of the American 


community. 


For its picture of the colored race is the 
traditional one of stage and song: as lovable 
but witless buffoons, ecstatic with religious 
frenzy one moment and deep in orgies of 
liquor and carousing the next. 

Briefly, the plot deals with an erring 
husband whose pious wife labors to bring 
him into the fold (symbolized by Wednesday 
night prayer meeting), only to be defeated by 
the loafer’s fondness for craps and gay com- 
pany. Unconscious after an injury received 
in a brawl, he dreams that the lords of 
heaven and hell struggle over his soul—and 
it is here that the picture of the Negroes as 
comic, childlike—reaches its height—until, 
awakening, he resolves to sin no more. 

It is not that the Negroes in the film are 
not delightful people; they are. It is just 
that the whole thing is somehow not in good 
taste, that it is condescending and _bur- 
lesqued. True, we have films with white 
characters as buffoons~-but when the first 
all-Negro “A” film appears we expect some- 
thing better. not just one more in the long 
procession of eye-rolling, hymn-singing, crap- 
shooting, tap dancing fantasies which have 
featured appearances of Negroes on the 
screen in the past. The author of the play 
on which the film is based, Mare Connolly, 
(whose other Negro play, Green Pustures, 
used the same ingredients but used them 
with insight and love) did not allow his 
name to appear on the credit list for “Cabin 
in the Sky.” Reports have it that he feels 
the condescending way the characters have 
been presented has meant a loss of the true 
spirit of his play. If this is true, it is en- 
couraging. For when producers realize that 
good taste is a virtue more highly to be 
valued than box office profit, good things may 
result. 


Corregidor (Producers) Otto Kruger, 
Elissa Landi, Donald Woods. Melodrama. 
Triangular love affair comes to obvious end- 
ing as shells and men fall on all sides... . 
Another routine tale interspersed with syn- 
thetic combat scenes, stagey in situation and 
dialogue. Commonplace 


Diary of a Nazi (Artkino; dialogue in 
Russian, English titles) Drama. Three in- 
cidents: brutality in a Warsaw district; 
heroic deed of a Czech family; revenge of 
peasant family behind the lines. . . . De- 
signed to convince that Germans are simply 
and completely beasts, even to looking like 
them, and by that very token unconvincing. 
Brutal, hate-inspiring. M 


Du Barry Was a Lady (MGM) Lucille 
Ball, Gene Kelley, Red Skelton. Musical, 
in technicolor, ranging from New York night 
club to (in a hat-check hoy’s dream) the 
court of Louis XV. ... Ribald humor of 
original stage production has been altered, 
toned down for screen. Elaborately staged 
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spectacle that tries hard and manages to 
be only fairly entertaining. 


Edge of Darkness (War.) Judith Ander- 
son, Chas. Dingle, Errol Flynn, Ruth Gordon, 
Walter Huston, Ann Sheridan. Melodrama. 
Shambles results when Norwegian town arms 
secretly, rises in isolated western-style revolt 
to murder nazi garrison, suffers almost total 
extermination. . . . Efforts of expert cast 
made caricature by crude sensationalism of 
plot, which of all “occupied nations” films 
thus far is most brutal, approaches nearest 
“beast of Berlin” propaganda. Misinterprets 
real scope and method of Norwegian resist- 
ance. Sadistic, overdone. 


— | 


THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 
ing certain titles: 

*—Outstanding for Family. 
t—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
ence. 
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Hi Ya, Chum (Univ.) Jane Frazee, The 
Ritz Brothers. Comedy, with music, as en- 


tertainers are forced by lack of cash to take - 


. . Hodge podge of 
swing music. 


over boomtown cafe. . 
vaudeyille skits, slapstick, 
Inane, harmless. 


Inside Fascist Spain (The March of 
Time) Documentary reviewing story of revo- 
lution, showing devices of today’s regime to 
maintain rule, with shots of imprisoned re- 
publicans and families. . . . Although con- 
taining material only as censored by Franco 
regime, editing and comments by newspaper- 


men reveal tragedy of revolution and hope- 
lessness of present emphasis. Revealing. 
M, Y 


Ladies’ Day (RKO) Eddie Albert, Patsy 
Kelly, Lupe Velez. Comedy. Efforts of base- 
ball team and wives to keep distracting 
bride from erratic pitcher during world 
series. . . . Nonsense in a struggling, scat- 
tered story, sometimes rowdy, always lame. 


° 


Lady Bodyguard (Par.) Eddie Albert, 
Anne Shirley. Comedy. Test pilot given life 
insurance policy for publicity, made out for 
a million dollars by mistake, with girl agent 
assigned to prevent his flying. . . . Starts out 
with more than usual freshness as to plot, 
but doesn’t quite come off. Heavy handed. 


> 


Lady of Burlesque (UA) Chas. Dingle, 
Michael O’Shea, Barbara Stanwyck. Melo- 
drama. Burlesque routines accompany back- 
stage murders until culprit is found... . 
Film about whose subject matter and cer- 
tain dances censorship troubles have arisen 
is staged against sordid background that is, 
however, never glamorized. Turns out mostly 
dull. M 


“xt xt Current Feature Films + xt 


The Man Trap (Rep.) Lloyd Corrigan, 
Henry Stephenson. Melodrama. Aging de- 
tective, Sherlock Holmes disciple, comes out 
of retirement to confound modern experts, 
solve murder by deduction. . . . Expertly 
treated by cast and director and lightened by 
clever incidental situations, this proves to 
be above average detective fare. M, 


Mr. Lucky (RKO) Chas. Bickford, 
Laraine Day, Cary Grant. Drama. Another 
unscrupulous but likeable gambler saved for 
the navy by society girl who amazingly falls 
in love with him. . . . Some good incidental 
comedy contrasts with unmotivated forays 
into heavy drama. Questionable ethics. Good 
craftsmanship in an unconvincing tale. M 


The More the Merrier (Col.) Jean 
Arthur, Chas. Coburn, Joel McCrea. Comedy 
based on crowded living in Washington, with 
elderly cupid leasing half of girl’s apartment, 
sub-leasing fourth to young acquaintance. 
. .. Casual as to word and deed, occasionally 
satirical, sometimes bordering on the risque, 
this is spontaneous, sparkling, adult comedy. 


M 


Night Plane from Chungking (Par.) 
Ellen Drew, Otto Kruger, Robert Preston. 
Melodrama. When plane to India crashes, 
assorted passengers, including nazi spies, 
fall in with Japanese holding remote mon- 
astery, eventually escape. . . . Another ex- 
ample of cheap, implausible melodramas 
which seek attention by exploiting timely 


scenes and situations. Fairly exc‘ting. hut 
hackneyed and unconvincing. M, Y 
Redhead from Manhattan  (Col.) 


Michael Duane, Luve Velez. Comedy based 
on resemblance of Latin-American visitor 
to her cousin, successful actress. . . . Tech- 
nically interesting, since one actress plays 
two parts in same scenes, this is noisy, obvi- 
ous fun. 


Russians at War (Artkino) Docu- 
mentary. showing the armies at the front, 
workers in factories. children under stress 
of war, activity of guerillas. . . . Authentic, 
much of it- photographed under actual con- 
ditions of combat. this lacks dramatic im- 
pact but is nevertheless interesting, impres- 


sive. M, Y 
She Has What It Takes (Col.) Jinx 
Falkenburg. Tom Neal. Musical. Chorus 


girl’s ruse to gain fame, her confession and 
success in spite of it. . . . Trivial in story, 
amateurish in execution. a routine back stage 


film. M.Y 


This Land Is Mine (RKO) Chas. 
Laughton, Una O’Connor, Maureen O’Hara, 
Walter Slezak. Drama of nazi occupation of 
French town, centering on timid soul who 
rises to grandeur. delivers court room oration 
on rights of man that loses him offered 
chance to save his life. . . . Its thesis: some 
sort of resistance is better than collaboration 
—although reasons for latter are set forth. 
An interesting study in personality far su- 
perior to black-and-whiteness of frequent 
melodramas on similar theme, convincingly 
interpreted. M, Y 


Three Hearts for Julia (MGM) Felix 
Bressart, Melvyn Douglas, Ann _ Sothern. 
Comedy. Domestic sparring of returned for- 
eign correspondent and wife who in mean- 
time has found herself a musical career. 
. . . Much ado about not much of any- 
thing. 
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* A Cxyurcy Committee on Overseas Re- 

lief and Reconstruction has been con- 
stituted by the Federal Council of Churches 
and the Foreign Missions Conference to 
carry forward the overseas relief work which 
has been the concern of the Committee on 
Foreign Relief Appeals in the Churches, for 
the past three years. Mr. Harper Sibley of 
Rochester, New York, has been elected chair- 
man of this new committee. During 1942 
the Protestant Churches in this country gave 
over $1,176,000, for this cause. 


* Tue Apa Moxun-Lanpis Prize Contest 

for 1944 has been announced by the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Evanston, Ilinois. This calls for 
senior and junior declamations on the theme 
“Total Abstinence Helps Build for the Fu- 
ture,” and prizes of $40 and $20 are of- 
fered in each group. Complete announce- 
ments may be obtained from the W.C.T.U. 


Personal Notes 


* Dr. L. Avery Fremie has resigned his 
position as General Secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education of the Church 
of the Brethren, effective July 1. He has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the Church of the 
Brethren in Wichita, Kansas. Since becom- 
ing secretary in 1940 Dr. Fleming has been 
active in the work of the International Coun- 
cil, particularly in the work of leadership 
education and of the national executives. 


* Rey. Raysronp R. Perers has been ap- 
pointed general secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Church of the 
Brethren to succeed Dr. L. Avery Fleming. 
He has been director of young people's 
work of that denomination since 1940, and 
during the past year has been loaned half 
time to the International Council as acting 
director of its youth work. Mr. Peters 
taught in the public schools in Virginia, 
served as field secretary for Southeastern 
Kansas for two years and as executive secre- 
tary of the Southeastern Region for two 
years. He has the B.D. degree from Bethany 
Biblical: Seminary and the M.A. from North- 
western University. 
= Dr. Hicut C Moore, for twenty-six 
years Editorial Secretary of the Southern 
Baptist Sunday School Board, recently re- 
signed from that position. Dr. Moore has 
been a member of the Uniform Lesson Com- 
mittee throughout this period, under the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association and 
later the International Council of Religious 
Education. He has also been a prominent 
member of the Editors’ Professional Advisory 
Section since its founding, and has contrib- 
uted a great deal to curriculum aspects of 
the cooperative movement. 
* Dr. W. B.. Wuire has been elected head 
of the Division of Editorial Service of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, succeeding 
Dr. Hight C Moore. Dr. White is now 
President of Hardin-Simmons University at 
Abilene, Texas. He was for several years 
Professor of Missions in the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, and later 
held prominent pastorates. He is President 
of the Texas Baptist General Convention 
and is active in all denominational affairs. 
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What's Happening 


+ Dr. Cuartes H. Sears. for forty years 

executive secretary of the New York Bap- 
tist City Society, died early in May. For the 
last fifteen years he had served also as 
executive secretary of the Brooklyn Church 
Extension Society. Since 1918 he has been 
general secretary of the Baptist Church Ex- 
tension Society. Dr. Sears was very active 
in inter-church work, being a member of the 
board of directors of the New York Federa- 
tion of Churches and of the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Under Dr. Sears leadership the City Society 
has conducted an extensive program of 
religious education among various national 
and racial groups in New York City, and has 
shown originality in adapting programs to 
the changing needs of these groups. 


= Rev. Esenezer Getrys, of Due West. 
Seuath Carolina, has been elected to the 
fulltime position of Director of Religious 
Education and Young People’s Work of the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
This position was created recently by-the 
church court. The work was formerly carried 
on a volunteer basis by Rev. C. Bynum Betts 
of Clinton. South Carolina and Rev. W. M. 
Boyce of Charlotte, North Carolina. Mr. 
Gettys is a graduate of Erskine College, 
served as a missionary in India, and has 
been pastor of the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church at Iva, South Carolina. 


* Tue Vermont Cuyurcu Councit recently 
announced the appointment of Rey. Stanley 
B. Hyde as general secretary, to begin August 
1. Mr. Hyde graduated in civil engineering 
from the University of Maine, then attended 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Union Seminary. For five years he served as 
director of religious education in the South- 
west Harbor Tremont Larger Parish in 
Maine. For the past eight years he has been 
minister of the United Church of Ludlow, 
Vermont. Mr. Hyde succeeds Dr. Hugh J. 
Williams, who is to teach on the faculty of 
the Union Theological Seminary in Puerto 
Rico. 
* Rey. Cartes THomas, formerly pastor 
of the Des Moines Friends Church and 
closely associated with the work of the Iowa 
State Council of Religious Education for 
the past several years, has become the Direc- 
tor of Youth Work for the Five Years Meet- 
ing of Friends in America. Mr. Thomas 
will make his headquarters in Richmond, 


Indiana. 


= Rev. Oscar P. Campseit. for some years 

director of Christian education for the 
Connecticut State Baptist Convention and 
active in the Connecticut Council of 
Churches, has become Director of Christian 
Education of the Third Baptist Church jin 
St. Louis. 


= Rev. D. Camppert Wyrcxorr, who for 

the last year has been Secretary of the 
Youth Department of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, recently took up his 
new duties on the staff of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. He will be connected with the De- 
partment of Rural Church and Indian Work. 


SS 
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The successors to Mr. Wyckoff are to be Mr. 


and Mrs. G. Daniel Evans, who became the 
Directors of the Youth Division on May 1. 


* Rev. Crarence Gitsert has become the 

Director of Junior High Work for the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. He began his work on 
May 1. His office will be at the headquar- 
ters building in Philadelphia. Mr. Gilbert 
comes from the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church in Cuba, Néw York, where he stressed 
youth work. He has been interested in the 
B.Y.P.U. since early youth and is well fitted 
to work with the younger group. He is a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota and 
of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


* Muss Frances M. Youne was appointed 

to the position of Secretary in the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education at the May meet- 
ing of the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Since 1937 Miss Young 
has been Director of Religious Education 
in the Diocese of California; before that 
she served as Director of Religious Educa- 
tion in the Church of the Redeemer, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Miss Young is a graduate 
of Brown University and has the M.A. degree 
from Columbia University. She will take 
up her work in New York in August or Sep- 
tember. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 

* Tse Oxrtanoma City Council of 

Churches recently called Reverend H. 
Parr Armstrong of Kansas City, Missouri, 
as its first fulltime éxecutive secretary. 
Dr. Armstrong has been pastor of the Cen- 
tral Christian Church of Kansas | City, 
Missouri, for the past ten years, and has 
been active on the cabinet and executive 
committee of the Kansas City Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Armstrong is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Boston University Gradu- 
ate School, Boston University School of 
Religious: Education and Social Service, and 
the Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago. In 1925, Dr. Armstrong was associate 
professor of Practical Theology at Butler 
University. While there he instituted the 
Department of Religious Education. The 
Oklahoma City Council is composed of thirty- 
five cooperating churches, and is carrying on 
an intensive program for soldiers as well as 
a well-rounded religious program. 


* Rey. Avrpgert W. SHECKELLS, who joined 

the staff of the Pennsylvania State Sab- 
bath School Association in March 1942 as 
Director of Young People’s Work, left in 
April this year to become Director of Chris- 
tian Education for the Massachusetts Bap- 
tist State Convention. Mr. Harry L. Ges- 
singer, who has been serving as Mr. Shec- 
kells’ assistant while studying at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, will continue with 
part-time work and will give especial atten- 
tion to’summer camps. 


+ Tue Kansas Crty (Missouri) Council of 

Churches recently announced the addition 
of a new staff member. Miss Dorothy Braun- 
inger will direct young people’s work for 
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the council, and have charge of the radio 
program of the council. 


* Tue Camp AnD DEFENSE COMMITTEE of 

the New York State Council of Churches 
has employed the Rey. F. A. Stanton as a 
field worker. 


* Tue CoLorapo CounciL oF CHURCHES 

announces the addition of Mrs. Lavon 
Dorsett to the Council staff as Director of 
Special Projects. Mrs. Dorsett’s primary re- 
sponsibility this spring was the organiza- 
tion and promotion of a unified church plan 
to meet some of the problems brought about 
by the war situation, particularly in the 
field of rendering service to children of 
employed parents. | 


* Tue CHurcH FEDERATION of Metropol- 

itan New York announces that Dr. Rob- 
ert W. Searle, General Secretary of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, is 
on a leave of absence until October 1. He is 
devoting his time to work with the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, among 
the armed services. During Dr. Searle’s 
absence, Dr. Theodore F. Savage, Chairman 
of the Federation Executive Committee, will 
act as general secretary. 


* Tue Councm of the United Churches 

of St. Joseph County (South Bend), In- 
diana, announced recently that Miss Geneva 
Long had been added to their staff to 
direct vacation church schools in areas in 
the County not otherwise served by churches. 


* Five state councits, New York, Massa- 

chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont are cooperating in a weekday 
church school training program at North- 
field, Massachusetts, this summer from July 
21-30. The school will include a laboratory 
for teachers of grades 4, 5, and 6, conducted 
by Mary Esther McWhirter of the New York 
‘State Council, and Ruth Worthington of the 
Massachusetts Weekday Schools. There will 
also be a laboratory for teachers of senior 
high school classes, supervised by Dr. Edna 
Baxter of the Hartford School of Religious 
Education. A course on planning weekday 
church schools and a seminar for field 
workers will be held. 


* Miss Gertrupe L. Apet, Executive Sec- 

retary of the Council of Churches and 
Christian Education of Washington, has 
just announced that the Council has opened 
a branch office in Spokane, 418 Hyde Build- 
ing. Miss Kaoru Ichihara, who has been 
secretary of the Council office in Seattle for 
five years, is in charge of the Spokane office. 
This move is indicative of the expanding 
work of the Council of Churches and Chris- 
tian Education to take care of new aspects 
of their work caused by the war. 


* A comMITTEE of the Ohio Council of 

Churches and Religious Education com- 
pleted a study of its work and recommended 
reorganization and a-new constitution. The 
Assembly, in a special meeting, unanimously 
adopted the new constitution. The name 
was shortened to Ohio Council of Churches. 
Announcement was made of the ljquidation 
of the indebtedness of $11,000 of the old 
Council of Religious Education, and that 
now the Council is in a strategic position 
to make significant progress in developing 
its program, especially inthe field of reli- 
gious education. 
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Coming Events 


News of Interest to Leaders in 
Religious Education 


JULY 
4-10 Western Great Lakes Regional Adult 
Conference, Lake Wawasee, Indiana 


17-20 Southern Regional Planning Con- 
ference, United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, Lake Junaluska, North Carolina 


20 Executive Committee, Federal Council 
of Churches, New York City 


21-30 Northeastern Regional Adult Con- 
ference, Northfield, Massachusetts 


AUGUST 
1-6 Missouri State-wide Council Officers’ 
Training Camp 


1-8 Rocky Mountain Adult Regional Con- 
ference, Geneva Glen, Colorado 


2-7 Adult Regional Conference, Fron- 
tenac, Minnesota 
12-23. Minnesota Summer School of 


Christian Education, Faribault 


19-24 Seventh Day Baptist General Con- 
ference, Alfred, New York 


19-27 Workers’ Conference of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Presbyterian Church 


21-28 Eastern Great Lakes Adult Regional 
Conference, McMaster College, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada 


Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education 


Inter-American Films 


THE FOLLOWING FILMS are part of a group 
which was released by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. As a 
group they are intended to promote a wide 
knowledge of Latin-American countries to 
the end that a friendly spirit of understand- 
ing may result. 

A number of the films were originally pro- 
duced in color, but in most cases only black 
and white copies are available. The Co- 
ordinator’s Office has released the films 
through numerous agencies which supply 
them on a service fee basis—50c for one 
film, 25c for each additional film in the same 
shipment. In some cases they are sent free 
of charge when ordered with rental films 
Because of the low cost they are in great 
demand and should be ordered at least a 
month in advance if a particular film is de- 
sired. Otherwise whatever film is available 
at the time the order is placed may be sub- 
stituted. 

Orders may be placed through the Co- 
ordinator’s office, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, or through member agencies of 
the Religious Film Association, as well as 
other distributors. 

Quite naturally the films will serve as back- 
ground for mission study and will be useful 
with groups interested in international friend- 
ship and good will. 


Fiestas of the Hills. 10 minutes, 16 mm. 
Sound. 
Shows interesting ceremonies in rural 


Mexico in connection with two fiestas. The 
first is that of the Via Crusis (Road to the 


CORRECTION 


Ad in last issue showed price $1.20 whereas 
price is $1.20 per dozen. 
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FLAGSETTES } 


For awards, favors, 

etc. High gloss 

flags, gilded staffs; 

344” high. Each 

set in glassine en- 

velope, $1.20 doz. Model UC 

At your Church Supply House or Bookstore. 

Republic Co., Mfrs. 176 W. Adams, Chicago 3 
Makers of Flag Desk-Wates 

See advertisement on page 36 this issue. 


On the road to the church elab- 
orate pageantry portrays the struggle be- 
tween Christianity and the ancient pagan 
gods. The second is the pilgrimage to Chalma 
in which people from all over the countryside 


Cross) . 


participate. It celebrates the miraculous 
change of an old Indian shrine into “a holy 
place of the saints.” In using this film care 
should be taken to make advance preparation 
so that it can be presented as showing a way 
in which the religion of a people finds ex- 
pression rather than as an “oddity.” With 
such preparation the film is suitable for 
all ages. : 

Content: Goon; Technical Quality: Fam 


Argentine Soil. 20 minutes, 16 mm. 
Sound. 

Produced by the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture, this film is bound to create a 
new respect for the industry and resources of 
this great South American neighbor. After 
showing the beautiful city of Buenos Aires. 
the film proceeds to the country with impres- 
sive views of cattle and sheep raising, the 
cultivation of cotton, sugar, tobacco, and 
maté, and the care of tremendous vineyards. 
Other scenes show something of Argentina’s 
mineral resources. The film ends with scenes 
of the vast expanses of southern Argentina. 
Suitable for intermediates and older groups 
in cultural programs. 

Content: Goon; Technical Quality: Goop 


The Day Is New. 10 minutes, 16 mm. 
Sound. 

An artistic presentation of a typical day 
in Mexico City which adds a glow of interest 
to the details of everyday life. In Mexico 
City life parallels that of most large cities to 
such an extent that the film will give Amer- 
ican city dwellers a feeling of comradeship. 

At daybreak delivery carts make their 
rounds. People breakfast and start out for 
the day’s work on buses, trolleycars, bicycles, 
and in crowds. They work in offices, on con- 
struction jobs, and newspapers and in shops. 
There is a brief pause for lunch and for 
afternoon tea and a stroll in the park. Work 
again until seven. As night falls the lights 
of theatres and amusement places beckon to 
the crowds. The people seek their rest, the 
city darkens, and in the distance a watchman 
cries, “All’s well.” Recommended for inter- 
mediates and older groups in cultural and 
recreational programs. - 

Content: EXxcELLENT; Technical Quality: 
Very Goop 


The additional films, Venezuela, South 
American Medley—Brazil, and Bounte- 
ous Earth, will be reviewed in the next 
issue. 
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Motion Picture Equipment 


Victor Cameras and Projectors are favorites 
the world over, because only the finest pic- 
ture and sound quality can be tolerated in 
today’s vital teaching, combat training and 
entertainment programs, 


Their professionally perfect performance 
makes them the faithful servant to millions 
in War or Peace. 


242.W, SSth St., New York « 188 W»Randolph, Chicago » Davenport, lowa 
Distributors Throughout the World 


They Built for Youth 
(Continued from page 9) 


The requirement for recreation space resulted in Fellow- 
ship Hall, with stage, curtains, dressing rooms, seats for 
two hundred and twenty-five persons. This room is avail- 
able for dramatic presentations, parties, club meetings, 
Scout troop meetings and the like. The large room com- 
bines the elements of a “little theatre” auditorium and a 
social center. 


There are separate chapels for beginners, children, and 
seniors, each completely provided with altars and chapel 
furniture, so that a graded form of worship service is con- 
ducted for all ages. The children’s chapel, for instance, 
used for primaries and younger juniors at different periods, 
has small pews-and pulpit chairs, a small altar and reading 
desk, an organ and beautiful colored windows. Even the 
rooms used by the nursery and beginners’ departments have 
small altars with their own simple symbols of worship. 
The senior chapel is used not only by the young people 
but also for small weddings and funerals and for the broad- 


cast of the “Radio Church” service. Just off the foyer 


is a bride’s powder room. 


The building itself is considered as a means to the end 
of effective Christian education. The erection of the new 
educational unit has stimulated improvements in the entire 
organizational structure. A different type of church school 
is in the making, one that we believe will meet higher 
educational standards and rank with the best. All this 
has been made possible because of an adequate survey and 
a wise use of it in making plans, plus the faith and sacrifice 
of a congregation and its community. 
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Enrolment Trends 
(Continued from page 10) 


death rate; and internal migration, such as movements to 
war industry areas and movements from farms to cities. 
But in this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Census Bureau reports approximately 3,000,000 births in 
continental United States during 1942, as compared with 
an annual average of 2,319,000 between 1930 and 1940. 
This means over 650,000 more children entering the first 
grade during 1947 than the average for the past few years. 
It should: also mean an increase in church school attendance 
for 1947 or earlier. 


Census REPORTS 


The reason for basing these conclusions on the gov- 
ernment statistics except in the case of the year 1936 may 
be explained as follows: 

Every ten years, since 1906, the Bureau of Census in 
Washington, D. C. has included in its significant volumes 
entitled, The United States Census of Religious Bodies, 
statistics of Sunday schools also, Formerly, only statistics 
of churches, church membership, and the like were re- 
ported. The facts presented and interpreted by the gov- 
ernment Census Bureau are gathered directly from local 
churches in continental United States on uniform report 
blanks. Earlier issues in this series have been. described 
by authorities as “by far the most complete and dependable 
source of information in this field.” For various reasons, 
the last of these reports, for the year 1936, has given us 
returns that are relatively incomplete compared with. the 
earlier national religious censuses. 

A comparison of the 1936 government statistics with 
those gathered by 23 denominations cooperating through 
the International Council revealed marked differences. The 
former reported a total of 88,002 Sunday schools; the 
latter, 121,094, a difference of 33,092, or 27.3 per cent. 
The United States Census gives a total Sunday school en- 
rolment in these 23 denominations of 13,740,833, whereas 
the denominations report an enrolment of 17,465,101, a 
difference of 3,724,268, or 21.3 per cent. These denomina- 
tions include large, medium-sized, and smaller ones. 

In the 1936 United States Census of Religious Bodies, 
we have for the first time figures on vacation church schools 
in continental United States. Here, also, a discrepancy is 
found although the differences between the government 
census and the denominational reports are somewhat smaller 
than in the case of Sunday schools. From 16 denominations 
cooperating with the International Council of Religious 
Education, we secured statistics directly on the number 
of vacation church schools with a total of 16,618, which 
is 827 or 5.0 per cent higher than the United States Census 
total of 15,791 for these denominations. In the matter 
of pupil enrolment in vacation church schools, 17 denomina- 
tions report 1,285,786, which is 170,054, or 13.2 per cent 
higher than the Census Bureau total of 1,115,732. Again, 
these differences occur in the larger, medium-sized, and 
the smaller denominations. 

For 1926, the United States Census of Religious Bodies 
reported statistics that wer@very similar to those reported 
in the respective denominational yearbooks, The average 
difference in figures on church membership was only 2.0 
per cent, and on church expenditures only 1.5 per cent, 
a strong contrast to the discrepancies found in 1936. 
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be DrePARTMENT OF RESEARCH of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education 
_ presents this, the tenth in its series of bibli- 
ographies covering the period from 1931 
through 1942. Fifty-six leaders in religious 
education have assisted in selecting the 22 
books and 39 articles, published during 1942, 
which are included in this bibliography. 
Their choices were based upon a set of cri- 
teria in accord with progressive trends in 
Christian education. 

As usual, the following types of publica- 
tions have not been included: curriculum 
units or courses and more elementary leader- 
ship education material known as First Series 
texts or references (regularly listed quarterly 
in the September, December, March and 
‘June issues of the Journal, beginning with 
the December 1938 number) ; generally, arti- 
cles not indexed in the commonly used li- 
brary indexes; and denominational and In- 
ternational Council bulletins and pamphlets. 
Lists of the latter may be secured from the 
headquarters of these organizations. 

The Department of Research has brought 
together the previous bibliographies in this 
series in cumulative lists and published them 
in the following pamphlets: Religious Edu- 
cation Bibliography, 1931 through 1936, and 
Christian Education Bibliography, 1937 
through 1941. They are available at 15 cents 
per copy, cash with order, from the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Such persons as the following might well 
keep complete sets of this series of bibliogra- 
phies on file for ready reference: teachers, 
administrators, pastors, directors of religious 
education, and students; local church school 
librarians; and librarians in universities and 
seminaries. 

Other bibliographies are noted in foot- 
notes 1 and 2. 


I. General References 


A. History, Progress, Principles 


Arxtn, Witrorp Merton. The Story of 
the Eight-year Study. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. 157 p. $1.75. 
Relates efforts of progressive educators to 
revise secondary school curriculum in line 
with kind of education required by the largest 
number of pupils, as well as by the few who 
go to college. 
Cor, Grorce A. “ ‘For Such a Time as 
This” ” Religious Education, 37:131-37, 
May-June 1942. 
Interpretation of progressive education as 
need of the hour to correct past failures and 
equip persons for democratic living. Em- 
phasis. upon teaching of valuation as dis- 
tinguished from teaching of information. 
Great implications for Christian teaching. 
Core, Stewart G. “The Place of Chris- 
tian Education in a Crisis of Cultures.” 
Religious Education, 37:80-94, March-April 
1942. 


1 Outstanding Religious Books May 1, 1942- 
May 1, 1943. Chosen by Book Selection Com- 
mittee. Chicago, American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue. Mimeographed. 

2 “Sixty Educational Books of 1942,” The Jour- 
nal of the National Education ‘Association, May 
1943. 


July-August, 1943 


Paper presented before Professors’ Advisory 
Section of International Council of Religious 
Education, February 1942. Criticizes the 
“traditional,” “social,” and “harmonistic” 
theories of Christian education, and presents 
a “realistic” approach as embodying values 
in the others and representing transition 
process toward a valid theory. 
HomricHAuseEn, Etmer G. “The New Em- 
phasis in Christian Education.” Christen- 
dom, 7:81-89, Winter 1942. 
General indictment of life-centered religious 
education and a plea for return to indoc- 
trination in neo-orthodox theology, with em- 
phasis on ordinances and the church as an 
institution. The “new emphasis” is that of 
the Barthian influence. 
“Issues in Religious Education.” A Sym- 
posium. Smith, H. Shelton. “The Suprem- 
acy of Christ in Christian Nurture.” Bower, 
William Clayton. “Christian Education 
After Nineteen Centuries.” Van Dusen, 
Henry Pitney. “Religious Education in 
Crisis.” Religion in Life, 12:31-52, Winter 
Number 1942-1943. 
Dr. Smith says progressive Christian nurture 
needs to reexamine its interpretation of 
Christ and revelation. Christ as redeemer 
must supplant progressive’s rationalistic and 
moralistic strategy of redemption. Dr. Bower 
traces Christian education from its begin- 
nings in the Gospels to its modern develop- 
ment. Says present-day religious education 
“seeks to accomplish under conditions of 
contemporary life what it believes Christ 
sought to accomplish under conditions of his 
world.” Dr. Van Dusen indicates shortcom- 
ings in these articles. Defines issue at stake 
as being “between two alternative schools of 
experience, of interpretation, of theological 
conviction within historic Christianity.” 
Meyer, Ernest Witnetm. “Christian Edu- 
cation in the Post-war Period.” Christian 
Education, 25:152-64, March 1942. 
Definition of Christian education and a state- 
ment of its task in the post-war world, with 
especial emphasis upon dealing with the 
problem of Fascism. 


B. Methods 


Baitey, ALBertT Epwarp. Jesus and His 
Teachings. The Approach Through Art. 
Philadelphia, Christian Education Press, 
1942. 96 p. $1.10. 
The introduction gives the point of view and 
directions for using the book as a guide. 
Studies are based on detailed analyses of 29 
pictures. Second Series Leadership Training 
text. 
Burtrick, Georce A. Prayer. Nashville 
and New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1942. 333 p. $2.75. 
Critical study of problems connected with 
the prayer experience, with constructive sug- 
gestions for more effective methods, and re- 
sults in both private and corporate prayer. 
McLester, Frances Core. A Growing 
Person. Nashville and New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 160 p. $.60. 
An analysis of the process of maturation— 
physical, emotional, religious, and “its rela- 
tionship to the philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation. Second Series Leadership Training 
text. 
Rocers, Witttam L. “ ‘But Is It Practi- 
cal?”’ International Journal of Religious 
Education, 18:6-7, 37, May 1942. 


| Christian Education Bibliography — 
Selected Books and Articles of 1942 


Outlines a usable program of visual aids 
for the local church, selected to meet specific 
needs, 
Row.incson, Donato T. “Teaching the 
Modern Approach to the Bible.” Reli- 
gious Education, 37:28-33, January-Feb- 
ruary 1942. 
Analysis of values and problems involved in 
making use of data and viewpoints regarding 
the Bible’ upon which modern scholarship is 
commonly agreed, on the backgrounds of lay 
ignorance or misunderstandings of this histor- 
ical approach. 
Starrorp, THomas ALBERT. Christian 
Symbolism in the Evangelical Churches, 
with Definitions of Church Terms and 
Usages. Nashville and New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 176 p. $2.00. 
Presents survey of history of symbolism in 
Christianity, gives information about the 
important symbols of the Godhead, of doc- 
trines and ideas, of New Testament charac- 
ters, and other fields. Suggests how to teach 
symbolism. 


C. Leadership 
Caukins, Raymonp. How Jesus Dealt 
with Men. Nashville and New York, Ab- 


ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 214 p. $1.75. 
Considers principles of counseling through 
case studies of Jesus’ actual techniques in 
giving people guidance and spiritual help. 


Foster, Vircit E. “Fewer and Better Lead- 
ers in War Time.” International Journal 
of Religious Education, 18:19-20, May 
1942. 
Gives specific suggestions such as the follow- 
ing for meeting the war-time diversion of 
leadership: personnel committee, larger 
classes, education at home, and short-term 
teachers. 


Hoxtman, Cuartes T. Getting Down to 
Cases. ‘New York, Macmillan Company, 
1942. 207 p. $2.00. 
Outlines actual cases, analyzes problems, and 
suggests the approach and treatment of each 
problem. Prepared to help ministers in per- 
sonal counseling. 


Noyes, Morcan Puetps. “The Pastor In- 
terprets Religious Education.” Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 
19:18, 36, October 1942. 
Every pastor is a teacher—from the pulpit, 
but also in his responsibility for what the 
church as a whole teaches in the church 
school and young people’s societies, and for. 
other aspects of the church’s teaching oppor- 
tunity often neglected. 
Scuinpter, Cart J. The Pastor As a Per- 
sonal Counselor. Philadelphia, Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1942. 147 p. $1.25. 
A simple, practical treatment of pastoral 
counseling. Avoids case histories, but gives 
review of theory. Discusses pastor’s personal 
equipment as a counselor and types of ad- 
justment problems. Outlines modern points 
of view in psychology and psychiatry. 
Scotrorp, Joun R. “If You’re Asked to 
Teach at a Summer Conference.” Jnter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, 
18:24-25, May 1942. 
Shows that the success of a leader in a young 
people’s conference is measured by the degree 
of his identification with the life of the group. 
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Statrery, Marcarer. A Primer for Teach- 
ers. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1942. 141 p. $1.25. 
A discussion, in simple language, of require- 
ments of teaching religion, presenting such 
essentials as imagination, skill, and knowing 
pupils as individuals with universal human 
qualities. 


D. The Church and Church School 


Cummines, OLIVER DEWOLF. Christian Edu- 
cation in the Local Church. Philadelphia, 
Judson Press, 1942. 159 p. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, $.60. 
Deals with the administration of the church’s 
educational program, and considers in par- 
ticular unified programs, the Christian edu- 
cation committee, and leadership education. 
Second Series Leadership Training text. 
EaAsTMAN, FRED and Wirson, Louts. Drama 
in the Church. Revised edition. New York, 
Samuel French, Inc., 1942. 187 p. $1.50. 
Manual for church drama societies interested 
in producing plays that have a real religious 
effect upon players and audience. A prac- 
tical book, based upon years of experience. 
Second Series Leadership Training text. 
Harner, Nevin C. and Baker, Davin D. 
Missionary Education in Your Church. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1942. 193 p. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.75. 
Practical book which brings the educational 
emphasis into the missionary program of the 
church and the missionary emphasis into the 
educational program. Second Series Leader- 
ship Training text. 
Limpert, Paut M. “Group Work in the 
Church School.” International Journal of 
Religious Education, 18:6-7, 15, January 
1942. 
Suggests ways in which the group approach 
can be used in the church school, and indi- 
cates its limitations and opportunities. 


E. Weekday Church Schools 


Gopparp, AticeE L. “Weekday Religious 

Education in Detroit.” Religious Educa- 

tion, 37:294-98, September-October 1942. 
Objective description of weekday work, where 
all classes meet after school in the school 


building. Advantages and disadvantages are 
described. 
Howtett, Water M. “Released Time for 
Religious Education in New York City.” 
Religious Education, 37:104-08, March- 
April 1942. 
Brief sketch of different attempts made in 
New York City and a description of the 
present working plan. 
McKenpry, James Banrorp. “Religious 
Education in Oak Park.” Religious Edu- 
cation, 37:23-27, January-February 1942. 
Description of a twenty-two-year-old weekday 
program of religious education on “released” 
public-school time, with classes conducted in 
public-school rooms. Emphasis on adaptation 
of program to characteristics of suburban 
community of 65,000 population, ‘and on co- 
operation of churches with each other and 
with public schools. 


F. The.Community, the State, and 
Public Education 


Armstronc, C. A. “How the Advance 
Starts in a Community.” Jnternational 
Journal of Religious Education, 19:19-21, 
October 1942. , 
Reports how churches in a western town 
were made aware of the numbers not cared 
for through their programs, and indicates the 
cooperative steps they took to meet this need 
in a United Christian Education Advance. 
Bouwman, J. Burr, “Laborers, Farmers, 
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and the Church.” International Journal of 
Religious Education, 19:14, 33, November 
1942. 
Reports experiment in creating community 
understanding—the sponsoring by Michigan 
Council of Churches of two-day camp con- 
ference in summer of 1942 of representatives 
of the church, education, labor, and farmers. 
Summarizes findings. 
Curton, Grorce L. “Released Time.” Jn- 
ternational Journal of Religious Education, 
19:12-13, 33, September 1942. 
Shows that released time (practice of excus- 
ing children from public school one hour 
weekly to attend religious instruction at 
parents’ request) is not a violation of Amer- 
ican principle of separation of church and 
state. 
Fans, Sopata Lyon. “Religion in the 
Public Schools.” Childhood Education, 
18:245-51, February 1942. 
Statement of five principles which must 
govern the planning and executing of a pro- 
gram of religion in the public schools, and of 
steps which an ‘administrator might take in 
preparation for such an experiment. 
Hauser, Conrap A. “ ‘Hands Off the Pub- 
lic School?’ ” Religious Education, 37:99- 
104, March-April 1942. 
Plea for cooperation of church and school 


leaders to redeem the public schools from ° 


secularism and atheism. 
Hauser, Conrap A. Teaching Religion in 
the Public School. New York, Round Table 
Press, 1942. 300 p. $2.00. 
Gives background for thinking concerning 
the place of religion in the total preparation 
for living, and guidance in securing adequate 
provision for religious education in public 
schools. 
Kern, Paut B. “Christian Education and 
Tomorrow’s World.” Jnternational Journal 
of Religious Education, 18:6-7, April 1942. 
Individual salvation is not enough; the 
Christian Church must accept its responsi- 
bility for the social order, too. Under the 
United Christian Education Advance, it must 
strive to make the mind of Christ the mind 
of the nation. 
KincHe.or, Rospert L. “Religious Educa- 
tion in a War Boom Town.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 18:8-9, 
July-August 1942. 
Indicates that churches face a new home mis- 
sions opportunity in great war production 
centers, and suggests ways of meeting such 
needs through such as Sunday schools, nurs- 
eries, and other religious activities. 
Muwn, Merron D. and Yooper, Dayton T. 
“Teach Religion in Public Schools? Yes 
and No.” Religious Education, 37:213-20, 
July-August 1942. 
Debate presenting arguments for and 
against making religion an integral part of 
the school curriculum. 
Natt, Frances. “Correlating the Curricu- 
lum of Church and School.” Religious 
Education, 37:287-93, September-October 
1942. : 
Experiments in weekday church schools of 
Oak Park, Illinois, in correlation of curricula 
in literature and in social studies particu- 
larly; also more general correlation. Involves 
close cooperation of teachers concerned. 
Poteat, Epwin McNett. “Preparing Citi- 
zens for a Christian World.” Jnternational 
Journal of Religious Education, 18:8-9, 
March 1942. 
Secular and religious training have different 
functions and qualities and are dependent on 
each other. Singly they will produce nothing 
in the field of world citizenship. 


Ross, Emory. “World Outreach of Chris- 
tian Teaching.” International Journal of 
Religious Education, 18:15, April 1942. 
Gives evidence illustrating how the world 
outreach of Christian education measures the 
richness of its inner content. 
Suriver, Rurw. “The Church and the 
Trend Toward Community Planning.” Re- 
ligious Education, 37:262-72, September- 
October 1942. 
Survey of war-time community planning 
agencies, government and voluntary, with 
implications for religious agencies. A plea 


for constructive cooperation of churches, in- 


volving revisions in policies and programs in 
the direction of community-mindedness. 
Bibliography. 


“Il. The Religious Education 
of Children 


CasE, ADELAIDE TEAcUE. “Enjoying the 
Bible with Children.” International Jour- 


nal of Religious Education, 18:16-17, July- 


August 1942. 
Suggests such ways as following: avoiding 
tiresome drill, reading as stories accounts of 
interest to children (many suggested), “play- 
ing” Bible stories, planning unit of work 


around dramatization of Jesus’ boyhood, and 


appreciating Christian art. cs 
Eaxin, Mitprep Moopy and Frank. Your 
Child’s Religion. 
Company, 1942. 169 p. $1.75. 
Real life stories of the personal and social 
religious experiences of children under twelve 
are presented with definite suggestions and 
basic questions of philosophy for parents 
and teachers. 
ELLENwoop, James Ler. “Don’t Raise 
Your Child to Be a Dictator.” Parents’ 
Magazine, 17:24-25, 100, February 1942. 
Considers the “aggressiveness” of the grow- 
ing child, and presents numerous illustrations 
and five practical suggestions for dealing with 
this trait. 
Jones, Pattie Cowe tt. “The Church Be- 
longs to Children, Too.” Jnternational 
Journal of Religious Education, 18:6-7, 
February 1942. 
Describes a number of things which can be 
done to help children know they belong. 
Kawin, EtruHer. “Shall Our Children 
Hate?” International Journal of Religious 
Education, 19:14-15, September 1942. 


New York, Macmillan — 


Says the best methods of avoiding the devel- — 


opment of destructive emotion of hatred is 


to develop constructive understandings and — 


attitudes. Gives illustrations. 


lll. The Religious Education 
of Young People 


AnpeErsoN, Leta. “The Attitude of Rural 
Young People Toward the Church.” Re- 
ligious ‘Education, 37:34-40, January-Feb- 
ruary 1942, 
Summary of two-year thesis study of high- 
school age young people of an Illinois rural 
county, reporting their experiences with and 
attitudes toward the Church. Reveals un- 
satisfactory results of existing religious edu- 
cational program as to churchmanship, but 
indicates great possibilities of a more youth- 
centered approach. 


Dickerson, Roy E. Understanding Myself. - 


New York, Association Press, 1942. 296 p. 
$2.00. 
Discusses the psychological phenomena that 
help determine personality and growth in 
young people and points out how they can 
utilize such phenomena to their own 
advantage. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


“Patriotism isn’t enough!” 


Universal testimony proves that RELIGION is likewise essential. 
Such leadership during the past half-century might have made 


quately trained Christian lay leadership. 


Our churches urgently need an ade- 


World War II impossible, and in such future leadership lies the solution to problems which threaten 
even a third World War. 


SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 


of Religious and Social Work 


exists to train young women for that leadership. 


It grants the B. S. degree in Religious Education and 


Social Work under an excellent faculty with supervised practical field work in the environment of a 
great city. College graduates may secure the degree in one year. The need was never more urgent than 


now. Calls for graduates far exceed the supply. 
Interdenominational enrollment at present from Maine to 


The Future Is For Those Who Prepare For It, NOW. 


minor fees. Some self-help available. 


Montana. 


$350.00 a year covers tuition, board, room and 


For information write. 


EARL VINIE, Ph. D., President, 5115 Fowler Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Harsison, JEAN Humpureys. “Committed 
to Build Anew! The United Christian 
Youth Movement in the Face of War.” 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, 19:10-11, November 1942. 
Reports findings of United Christian Youth 
Movement 1942 regional conferences. Rep- 
resents joint work of soldiers, sailors, con- 
scientious objectors, and youth working in 
local churches. Suggested program, directed 
to those still at home or in college, is de- 
veloped under following headings: world 
problems reflected at home, action for special 
groups, action on the campus, and channels 
for reconstruction. 
Harner, Nevin C. Youth Work in the 
Church. Nashville and New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 222 p. $1.75. 
Discusses the relation of youth to the church, 
their needs, program, and means that are 
effective in helping them in Christian living. 
Second Series Leadership Training text. 
Myers, A. J. Wiruiam. “Favorite Hymns 
of Young People.” Religious Education, 
37:41-48, January-February 1942. 
Report of a questionnaire study of the fa- 
vorite hymns of young people. Reveals poor 
standards, both literary and religious, and 
indicates need of popularizing a better grade 


of hymns. 
ScHLOERB, RoLtitanp W. and Dimock, Hep- 
LEY S. “Religious Objectives in the 


Y. M. C. A.” Religious Education, 37:202- 
13, July-August 1942. 
Of greatest general significance are the eight 
criteria given for identifying or evaluating 
religious experience, and their application to 
biblical situations. 


IV. The Religious Education 
of Adults and Parents 


Beaven, ALBERT W. The Fine Art of Liv- 
ing Together. Revised edition. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. 134 p. $1.60. 
A common-sense approach to problems often 
met in marriage. A positive emphasis. 
ELtenwoop, James Ler. It Runs in the 
Family. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1942. 236 p. $2.00. 
A hilarious treatment of family life by one 
who is in the midst of it and who gives in a 
most entertaining style much sound Chris- 
tian philosophy of family living. 
Groves, Ernest R. Christianity and the 
Family. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1942. 229 p. $2.00. 
Part one presents the family as an ally of 
Christianity; part two deals with the church 
as an ally of the family and indicates the 
church’s responsibility in family life educa- 
tion—emphasis being upon the pastor’s do- 
mestic counseling work. 
Munro, Harry C. “Christmas Worship in 
the Home.” International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, 19:7-8, 35, December 
1942. : 


July-August, 1943 


Gives brief descriptions of various types and 
plans for keeping Christmas in the home. 
TayLor, FrLorence M. Their Rightful 
Heritage. Home and Church Working 
Together for the Christian Nurture of 
Children. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1942. 
120 p. $1.00. 
Gives practical suggestions of topics such as: 
understanding a child’s religion, the family 
altar, and child and church. Part three is on 
home and church’ working together. Second 
Series Leadership Training text. 
Wireman, Recrna WEsTCcoOTT. 
Builds Wider Fellowship.” 
Journal of Religious Education, 
January 1942. 
Suggests various methods, the underlying 
principle of which is commitment to God, 
with a developing appreciative awareness of 
one another’s interests, rather than commit- 
ment to one’s own will. 


V. Religious Education in 


Colleges and Universities 
BLAKEMAN, Epwarp W. The Administra- 
tion of Religion in Universities and Col- 
leges: Personnel. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
University of Michigan Press, 1942. 150 p. 
$1.50. 

Reports survey of 726 institutions with re- 
gard to progress in integrating religion into 
the curriculum, and provision for correlat- 
ing religious influences on and around the 
campus with total college life of students. 
Exuiotr, Harrison S. “Religion in 
Higher Education.” Religious Education, 
37:137-63, May-June 1942. 
Report and detailed discussion of the Annual 
Meeting of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, presenting a variety of viewpoints on 
the present situation both in state schools 
and church-related colleges. 
Exuiotr, Harrison S. “Religion in Higher 
Education. A Syllabus.” Religious Educa- 
tion, 37:5-22, January-February 1942. 
Complete syllabus, with many sources, for 
the study of this important subject. Es- 
pecially valuable for campus groups. 
Suuster, Greorce N. “Religion in Educa- 
tion.” Religion in Life, 11:549-57, Autumn 
1942. 
Pleads for a more constructive use of extra- 
curricular activities in the college program 
of religious education. 
Sweets, Henry H. Source Book on Chris- 
tian Education as Related to the Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries of the Church. 
Louisville, Kentucky, Executive Committee 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, 410 Urban 
Building, 1942. 245 p. $1.50; leatherette, 
$1.00. 
Source book of facts and interpretations on 
the subject of Christian education, being pri- 
marily concerned with the place and function 
of the Christian college. 


“The Home 
International 
18:11, 


By 
S. W. Hutton and Noel L. Kieth 


A source book for busy 
ministers and leaders of 
worship programs. 


AFFIRMATIONS — Challenges, 
covenants, mottoes, visions and 
soliloquies. 


DEDICATIONS—For church build- 
ings and various contents, or 
the consecration of a home. 


ANNIVERSARIES—To enrich spe- 
cial days and occasions that 
touch the heart strings. 


NATURE SERVICES—"‘Alive with 
beauty, harmony, symmetry, 
pageantry, and melodious love- 
liness.”’ 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP—Serv- 
ices of installation, consecration 
and recognition for many occa- 
sions. 


Harry C. Monro Says:— 

A superb handbook for leaders of 
worship and various observances in the 
local church program. The material is 
well selected and arranged . . . ought 
to be in the hands of the leadership of 


every church. 


264 Pages Price $2.00 
Order from your bookstore 


or 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Where Are the Facts? 


Quarterly list of pamphlet materials 
giving information on various sides 
of current social issues. 


A. World Conflict, Problems 
of War and Peace 


Bapeau, Joun S. East and West of Suez: 
The Story of the Modern Near East. Headline 
Books, No. 39. New York, Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 E. 38th St., 1943. 96 p. $.25. 

KuiscHer, Eucene M. Jewish Migrations. 
Past Experiences and Post-war Prospects. 
Jews and the Post-war World Pamphlet 
Series, No. 4. New York, American Jewish 
Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., 1943. 51 p. $.20. 

Manpower. National Policy Memoranda, 
No. 21. Washington, D. C., National Policy 
Committee, National Press Building, 1943. 
20 p. $.25 each, quantity rates. 

The Peace for Which We Fight. Toward 
New Horizons: No. 3. Washington, D. C., 
Office of War Information, 1943. 29 p. Single 
copies free. 

Tale of a City. Washington, D. C., Divi- 
sion of Public Inquiries, Office of War In- 
formation, 1942. 22 p. Single copies free. 

Underground Easter. National Policy Pa- 
pers, No. 7. Washington, D. C., National 
Policy Committee, National Press Building, 
1943. 28 p. $.25 each, quantity rates. 

What Gandhi Really Said. Extracts from 
the Last Issue of Harijan Before His Arrest. 
New York, War Resisters League, Room 
414, 2 Stone St., 1943. 12 p. $.03 each, quan- 
tity rates. 


B. The War and Industry, 
Economics, Labor Problems 


CarsKapon, T. R. Workers and Bosses 
Are Human. Collective Bargaining at Work. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 76. New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, 1943. 32 p. $.10 each, quantity 
rates. 

ConpurFE, J. B. Problems of Economic 
Reorganization. .New York, Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W. 40th 
St., 1943. 44 p. $.05 each, quantity rates. 

Grover, KATHERINE. Women at Work in 
Wartime. Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 77. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1943. 31 p. $.10 each, 
quantity rates. 

Herrinc, Exvizasetu. “Democratic Issues 
in Food Production.” Social Action, Vol. 9, 
No. 4, April 15, 1943. New York, Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Ave. 48 p. 
$.15 each, quantity rates. 

Hoyt, Exizasetu E. Freedom from Want: 
A World Goal. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 80. New York, ‘Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1943. 31 p. 
$.10 each, quantity rates. 

Plan Now for Total Victory! New York, 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 8 W. 40th St. 4 p. Single copies free, 
quantity rates. 

Root, Artuur. Report on the Volunteer 
Land Corps, Summer 1942. New York, Vol- 
unteer Land Corps, Inc., 51 E. 42nd St., 
1942. 101 p. $.25. 

Stevenson, Marrerta. “Toward More So- 
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cial Security.” Social Action, 9:12-35, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1943. New York, Council for So- 
cial Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, 289 Fourth Ave. $.15. 


C. Welfare of Children and 
Youth 


Bascock, FERN and Macruper, EpITH. 
Building for Freedom Today and Tomorrow. 
The Wartime Expansion Program of the 
National Student Council of the Y. W. C. A. 
New York, National Student Council, 
Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., 1942. 15 p. 
Single copies free. 

The Church’s Responsibility for Youth in 
Wartime Agriculture. New York, Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America, 297 Fourth 
Ave., 1943. 15 p. $.05. 

Community Action for Children in War- 
time. United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 295. 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1943. 9p. $.05. 

Giureck, ELeanor T. “Moral Goals for 
Modern Youth.” Social Action, 9:6-39, March 
15, 1943. New York, Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, 289 Fourth Ave. 40 p. $.10 each, 
quantity rates. 

Handbook for the U. S. Citizens Service 
Corps. Washington, D. C., United States 
Office of Civilian Defense, 1942. 39 p. Single 
copies free. 

Protecting the Health of Young Workers 
in Wartime. United States Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publication 291. 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1943. 10 p. $.05. 

Wartime Employment of Boys and Girls 
Under 18. United States Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publication 289. 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1943. 16 p. $.05. 

Wartime Services of the Churches. A 
Handbook. New York, Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Wartime Service, 297 Fourth Ave., 
1943. 23 p. $.10 each, quantity rates. 

ZIMAND, GERTRUDE Fo.xs. Child Man- 
power—1943. Publication No. 389. New York, 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Ave. 34 p. $.10. 


D. Problems of Reconstruction, 
World Order 


After the War—Toward Security. Wash- 
ington, D. C. National Resources Planning 
Board, 1942. 61 p. Single copies free. 

Burtt, Raymonp Leste. Draftsmen of 
the New World. Reprint from Fortune, Feb- 
ruary 1943. New York. Fortune, Time and 
Life Building, Rockefeller Center. 6 p. Sin- 
gle copies free. : 

The Church and International Reconstruc- 
tion. New York, Geneva Study Department, 


World Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., - 


1943, 24 p. $.15 each, quantity rates. 

Germany Tomorrow. New York. American 
Friends of German Freedom, 120 E. 16th St., 
1943. 16 p. $.25 each, quantity rates. 

Jobs, Freedom, Opportunity in the Post- 
war Years. New York, National Association 
of Manufacturers of the United States of 
America, 14 W. 49th St., 1943. 47 p. Single 
copies free, quantity rates. 


KAEMPFFERT, WALDEMAR. The Airplane 


and Tomorrow’s World. Public Affairs Pam- — 


phlets, No. 78. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1943. 
31 p. $.10 each, quantity rates. 

LinpeMAN, Epuarp C. “Education. for 
World Order.” Social Progress, 33:26-28, 
April 1943. Philadelphia, Department of So- 
cial Education and Action of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. of America, 
830 Witherspoon Building, $.10. 


Lone, Fern. “The World Tomorrow.” The — 


American Library Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 14, 
Part 2, December 1, 1942. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
$.25. each, quantity rates. 


Proposals for a Free World. Toward New 


Horizons: No. 2. Washington, D. C., Divi- - 


sion of Public Inquiries, Office of War In- 
formation, 1943. 19 p. Single copies free. 


Strassen, Harotp E. A Proposal of a Def- 
inite United Nations Government. -St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Foreign Policy Association, 827 
Linwood Ave., 1943. 8 p. Single copies free. 


Under the Red and Black Star. Phila- 
delphia, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, 20 S. 12th St., 1943. 16 p. Single copies 
free. r 

a 


Books Received 


Tue Curist WE Know, by Lars P. Qual- 
ben. Thomas Nelson and Sons. $2.00. Medi- 
tations on John 1:1-18 regarding the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. ; 

*THE FREEDOM TO BE FREE, by James Mar- 
shall. John Day Company. $2.50. 

*A GuIvE ror CuurcH ScHooL TEACHERS, 
Rielle? Crump Miller. Cloister Press. 

*How to Make FRIENDS FOR YOUR 
Cuurcu. A Manual on Public Relations, by 
John L. Fortson. Association Press. $2.00. 

*HuNGER FOR WHOLINESS. Man’s Universal 
Motive, by Thomas H. Howells. The World 
Press, Inc., Denver, Colorado. $3.00. 

*An IntTRopucTION To Group THERAPY, 
by S. R. Slavson. The Commonwealth Fund. 
$2.00. 

*Lire out Tuere. A Story of Faith and 
Courage, by Johnnie Bartek. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75. 

*THe New Order IN THE CuurcH, by 
William Adams Brown. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.50. 

A New Wortp Is Born. Sermons and 
Addresses, by Israel Herbert Leyinthal. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company. $2.50. 

*RELIcIOUS COUNSELING oF COLLEGE Stu- 
DENTS, by Thornton W. Merriam, et al. 
American Council on Education Studies, 
Series VI, No. 4, April 1943. American Coun- 
cil on Education. $.50. 

Reicious Procress THroucuw ReEticrous 
Revivars, by Frank Grenville Beardsley. 
American Tract Society. $1.50. 

Somatic AND ENpocrINE Sruples oF 
PuBERAL AND ADOLESCENT Boys, by William 
Walter Greulich, et al. Monographs, Vol. 
VII, No. 3. Society for Research in Child 
Development, National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. $1.50. A report of a study 
carried on over several years by the Adoles- 
cence Study Unit of the Institute of Human 
Relations of Yale University. 

*SuccessFUL Cuurcu Pusuicrty. A Guide- 
book for Christian Publicists, by Carl F. H. 
Henry. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. $2.00. 


* To be reviewed. 
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Christ and Christian Education. By 
William Clayton Bower. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 128 p. $1.00. 


The sketch of the development of Christian 
teaching from Jesus, who “was concerned 
with an immediate experience of the common 
life in terms of its religious values—with 
people face to face with the issues of liv- 
ing,” through historic Christianity in which 
“education came to be conceived in terms 
of discipline and the transmission of an 
authoritative tradition,” (p. 27) is clear 
and convincing. Jesus was primarily in- 
terested in the living God in the living pres- 
ent working creatively with mankind while 
the historic church placed the emphasis 
rather “on the past with its authoritative 
_ tradition” and “upon a future life.” (p. 33) 

The chapter on A Functional Concept of 
Christian Education is exceedingly well and 
simply presented. The traditional method 
begins with tradition (Bible, doctrines, 
beliefs), looks for interest on which to graft 
it, and leads to “application.” The functional 
reverses this. It begins with the experience, 
proceeds along the pupil’s own outreach and 
seeks relevant insights in all recorded ex- 
perience. 

The chapter on The Bible in Christian 
Education is a timely and enlightened dis- 
cussion of the legitimate and vital use of 
this incomparable source of religious thought 
and inspiration. Used in this way it is 
living water refreshing and strengthening 
people in their daily living. 

The last chapter deals with Religious Edu- 
cation and Public Education and throws a 
good deal of light on this vital issue of today. 
The basis of the book is a series of 
lectures given at Drake University and later 
at Chicago. The little volume is dedicated 
to ministers and it is to be hoped that 
ministers everywhere will read it and that 
teachers and officers will read and discuss it 
together. 

A. J. Wirtiam Myers 


Childcraft. A series of fourteen volumes, 
edited by S. Edgar Farquhar, Patty Smith 
Hill, Milo Winter. Chicago, The Quarrie 
Corporation, 1942. $47.00 a set. 


This series of fourteen volumes offers to 
parents and teachers an unusually complete, 
useful, and dependable library both of liter- 
ature to use with their children, and of 
suggestions for child nurture. Competent 
authorities have cooperated in the compila- 
tion of the material. Each volume is gen- 
erously illustrated by well known artists. 

The first six volumes comprise an anthology: 
Volume I, Poems of Early Childhood; Volume 
II, Narrative Poems and Creative Verse; 
Volume III, Experience Stories and Animal 
Friends; Volume IV, Tales and Legends; 
Volume V, Our Own Country and Foreign 
Lands; Volume VI, Holidays and Famous 
People. The editors say, “The selections are 
those which competent observers find that 
children enjoy.” Will. David Howe and 
Alice Dalgliesh approved the selections. 


_The next five volumes in the series: begin 
with an Introduction by Patty Smith Hill in 
which she says that those who planned Child- 
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craft believed “that education is a continuous 
process, including all those influences and 
acivities which the child experiences every 
hour in the twenty-four. . . .The editors and 
advisers invited experts in the various aspects 
of child life to contribute articles setting 
forth their knowledge and experience.” This 
part of the series contains these volumes: 
Volume VII, The Growing Child; Volume 
VIII, Guidance and Development; Volume 
IX, Ways to Learning; Volume X, Nature 
Excursions; Volume XI, Play Activities. 


These volumes include practical sugges- 
tions on teaching school subjects; outlines 
of what to expect of a child at various 
stages of development; articles on obedience 
and discipline, on clothing, on teaching about 
money, on selecting radio programs and 
motion pictures, and many other related 
subjects of importance to parents of growing 
children. The volume on play activities pro- 
vides many detailed instructions. 


Volume XII, Parent Guide, contains an 
Index and detailed suggestions for using the 
material in the fourteen volumes. Volume 
XIII is an over-size volume on Art and 
Music, containing many illustrations of the 
art work of children of various ages, an 
unusual section ‘on making musieal instru- 
ments, one on learning to sing, and a col- 
lection of children’s songs with the music. 
Volume XIV, also over-size, Science and 
Industry, contains a wealth of interesting 
material. 


The intelligent use of these volumes will 
give parents a sense of direction in the nur- 
ture of their children and will assure to 
children many happy hours of creative work, 
joyous play, and stimulating adventures in 
exploring the nature of the universe. 

M. A. J. 


Exploring the Wartime Morale of 
High-school Youth. By Lee J. Cronbach. 
Applied Psychology Monographs, No. 1. 
Stanford University, California, Stanford 
University Press, 1943. 79 p. $1.25. 


In this study, “morale” means “the tend- 
ency of the individual to predict realistically 
the hardships or lack of hardships he. will 
face in the future.” Two thousand high 
school students in the state of Washington 
scored seventy statements ranging widely 
from, “Almost every young unmarried man 
over 19 in good health will be taken into the 
army” before the war ends—through “The 
American mainland will be invaded,” and 
so on to, “I'll get experience (during the 
war) which will help me prepare for my 
life work.” 


The study revealed the following: a large 
minority were pessimistic to an unwarranted 
dégree (though making the opposite of 
“pessimistic” to be “realistic” seems to 
prevent clearness in the language); the 
morale of individuals differs so greatly within 
groups that group morale becomes less 
significant than that of individuals; morale 
is not a single thing, but can vary in one’s 
attitude to the outcome of war, personal 
freedom, etc.; girls were more pessimistic 
than boys; there was a slight difference be- 
tween those in grades nine and ten and 
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those nearly through high school; with a 
few minor exceptions differences in the 
backgrounds of various groups made no 
difference in the scores for morale. The 
findings are important for all interested in 
preparing youth for life. 

P. R. H. 


Christian Bases of World Order. 
The Merrick Lectures for 1943, by Henry A. 
Wallace, et al. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1943. 255 p. $2.00. 


These are the Merrick Lectures which 
were made the bases of the Delaware Con- 
ference on Christian World Order held in 
March, 1943, under the auspices of the 
Methodist Church. 


There is meat in this book, one of the 
best to appear on the subject. Perhaps too 
heavy for wide popular use, it is an important 
source book for ministers, teachers and 
discussion leaders. The twelve lecturers are 
all highly competent. The opening lecture by 
Vice-President Wallace deals with the practi- 
cal application of Christian principles in 
world affairs. The other lectures are grouped 
under two main heads, “Fundamental Chris- 
tian Principles’ and “Factors in World 
Order.” The lectures are an excellent con- 
tribution to the growing library of Chris- 
tian literature on the bases of a Jasting 
peace. 

Heads Se 


The Cult of Uncertainty. By I. L. 
Kandel. The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1943. 129 
p. $1.50. 

This is an invective against progressive 
education and the philosophy underlying it, 
which has “deified the present, exalted the 
transient, and identified change with prog- 
ress.” The author identifies the root of 
the difficulty in the conflict between the 
claims of general education or “learning” 
and those .of practical training, in which 
the utilitarians have gained the upper hand 
in American education. With the threat 
and outbreak of the war an accounting is 
demanded and the author’s plea is for a 
perpetuation of the traditions of a liberal 
education, for “it is now urgent to teach 
traditional and permanent values inherent 
in, and basic to, the American way of life.” 


These lectures in the Kappa Delta Pi 
series seem to the reviewer to be biased 
against progressive tendencies in education 
and to deal inadequately with the problem 
of freedom and authority in our democratic 
culture. 

oO. M. 


Mental Health in College. By Clements 
C. Fry. New York, Commonwealth Fund, 
1942. 365 p. $2.00. 


Organizing his book under broad classifica- 
tions of problems of personal growth, reac- 
tions to the undergraduate environment, 
special problems of students in graduate 
and professional schools, and serious mental 
disorders, Dr. Fry gives a large number of 
brief case histories illustrating problems 
resulting from family domination or rejec- 
tion, sexual growth and behavior, scholastic 
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and social adjustment. One interested in the 
study of behavior problems is disappointed 
in the brief reports of treatment given in 
each case history. The reader is also struck 
by the frequency of such statements as, 
“Tt was too late to give him any extended 
form of treatment,” revealing the inadaquate 
psychiatric treatment still provided on many 
college campuses and also the hesitancy 
many people have in consulting the psy- 
chiatrist when they find themselves in 
difficulty. 

The book will be most useful to persons 
engaged professionally in student: guidance 
programs, rather than to volunteer youth 
leaders looking for help in counseling the 
young people with whom they are associated. 
It might be read with profit by thoughtful 
parents in helping them understand and 
prepare for problems their own sons and 
daughters will face on the college campus. 

HS: 


Invitation to Pilgrimage. By John 
Baillie. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. 134 p. $1.50. 


Beginning with what he calls “The Fork. 
of the Road” between belief and unbelief, 
Dr. Baillie points: out that unbelief is partly 
due to sin and partly due to ignorance, in- 
competence and wrong thinking. Many 
persons do not believe because they quite 
literally know nothing about the Christian 
religion. On the other hand, there is also 
misunderstanding of the possible alternatives 
to the Christian outlook. 

In understanding the Christian faith, it is 
essential that one have real concern for 
the truth. The Christian finds the world’s 
only hope in “complete honesty and pitiless 
self-criticism.” And again, “God must take 
all the risks of honest inquiry.” 

The author’s own faith in God’s sovereignty 
and claim upon man’s loyalty, in the gospel 
as good news and power, in salvation, in the 
reality of the kingdom of God, and in the 
unique character of the Christian com- 
munity, the church, he sets forth in appeal- 
ing and convincing fashion. 

M. A. J. 
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What Is Religion Doing to Our Con- 
sciences? By George A. Coe. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 120 p. $1.50. 


In so far as this reviewer understands both 
Dr. Einstein and Dr. Coe, we seem to have 
here the outline of a moral and religious 
theory or doctrine of relativity. And it may 
prove disturbing to the traditional axioms and 
established truths. Equally disturbing will 
be the frequent citation of Soviet Russia 
as the pioneer upon promising ethical 
frontiers in economic life. Foreseeing the 
principal criticisms which will be leveled at 
his daring thesis, Dr. Coe obligingly states 
them in the concluding chapter. This is a 
book which will “stretch your neurons” if 
you really get into it. 


H. C. M. 


Guideposts for Youth. Searching for 
Right Living. By Lawrence H. Wharton. 
Richmond, Virginia, John Knox Press, 1943. 
102 p. $1.00. 


Lawrence Wharton “planted himself along- 
side a modern state university” and there he 
stayed for fifteen years, until his death, serv- 
ing students, faculty, and residents of the 
university community. Out of this experience 
grew this present volume of fourteen of 
his talks to youth, with whom he was most 
concerned. They deal with the everyday but 
very important problems faced by persons 
who are “growing up.” The vocabulary is 
understandable to youth, illustrations are 
drawn from their own contemporaries, and 
the treatment of subjects is down-to-earth and 
realistic but based on an unshakeable re- 
ligious faith, 

H. S, 


Growing Bigger. By Elizabeth M. Man- 
well and Sophia L. Fahs. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1943. 130 p. $1.75. 

The Gift of Life. A Guide for Parents 
and Teachers. By Josephine Gould, et al. 
71 p. $.85. 

The book, Growing Bigger, is a story 
and picture book to be used by parents or 
teachers in helping children understand 
babies—how they come to be, how they 


Two New Study Guides for 
Older Young People and 
Adults and for the 
Individual Reader 


JESUS 
AS HIS FOLLOWERS 
KNEW HIM 


By Alexander C. Purdy 


Is our world so new and so different from all the 
past as to make Jesus’ life and message irrelevant? 
Has Jesus any meaning for this new world now 
coming into being? These and related questions 
are dealt with fully in this study. 

The first section discusses the similarities and 
differences between the spiritual and social ideals 
and beliefs of the first and twentieth centuries. 
The study then reveals the impact of Jesus on 
his followers as recorded in the Gospels, the im- 
pressions he left, and the significance of their 
faith in him for us today. The study concludes 
with an examination of the three great doctrines 
central in the Christian faith, the Incarnation, the 
Cross and the Resurrection. 

That Jesus’ life and teachings have vital signifi- 
cance in this transition period of world history are 
dynamically set forth in this text. Its findings 
give added meaning and purpose to life. 


50 cents : 


THE GROWING 
CONCEPT OF GOD 
IN THE BIBLE 


By Theodore G. Soares © 


This informing and inspiring course deals with 
the tremendous strides taken by the Jews in devel- 
oping their idea of God. It also shows how our 
widening ideas regarding the universe have influ- 
enced our concept-of God and will continue to do 
so as mankind discovers new laws and meanings 
in life. ri 

Edwin E. Aubrey of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago says: ‘“This valuable study 
book carries the religious feeling along with the 
historical survey. I shall be happy to recommend 
it as I go about because there is found here a 
superb guide to the appreciation of the religion” 
of the Bible grasped not as a static theology but 
as a living faith.’’ 

Study of this text may easily become a worshipful 
and religious experience, either in the group, or 
as a personal venture. For many, it will bridge 
the gap between intellectual honesty and emotional 
satisfaction so necessary for a helpful religious 
faith. 

50 cents 
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grow, how they become persons in their 
own right. The manual, Gift of Life, offers 
suggestions to parents and teachers, suggests 
procedures, plans for various types of group 
activity, for discussions, for worship. 

These materials offer help to parents and 
teachers in a very important phasé of the 
child’s education. They are presented 
simply, factually, attractively. The story 
book should be especially useful in families 
where there are older children and a new 
baby, as it will prepare the children to 
understand the baby and to be patient with 
his limitations and to respect his rights as a 
person. 

M. A. J. 
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The Journal This Month 


THIS NUMBER of the Journal will be 
especially pleasing to fact-loving read- 
ers. The Research Department of the 
International Council has contributed 
generously to its contents. Since early 
spring Mr. Mayer and his assistant 
Miss Donahoe have been at work on 
the Bibliography of books and articles 
for 1942. They also have supplied 
“Where Are the Facts” and the book 
reviews. In addition, Mr. Mayer has 
written the article “Enrolment Trends,” 
which indicates one of the jobs the De- 
partment works on when it is not get- 
’ ting up material to go in the Journal. 

Other facts herein tell of new Council 
staff appointments and plans for inter- 
church cooperation in the fall. Re- 
ligious Education Week is the next big 
event in the church school program 
and “Community Foundations” tells 
how planning for it may begin now. 
“A New ‘Haystack Meeting’ ” reports 
one of the most significant religious 
meetings held this year. 

As the Index beginning on the next 
page indicates, this is the end of the 
volume year 1942-43. In going over 
the eleven issues of the past year the 
editors have been struck with the large 
number of unusually interesting and 
thought-provoking articles which were 
contributed. Many subscribers bind or 
file all copies of the Journal and use 
them year after year. 

The articles this month are directed 
especially to the general superintendent, 
the pastor, or others whose responsi- 
bility it is to keep the church school 
machinery moving. Both “A Success- 
ful Mission Study Program” and “A 
Church Gets a New Start” should en- 
courage active planning for the fall 
and winter ahead. Those who are 
thinking longingly of a new church 
school building after the duration will 
read with interest the description, 
“They Built for Youth.” 

For a flavor of summer and an ex- 
ample of group teaching, be sure to 
read “Children Work at Returning 
Good for Evil.” 


Staff Member Honored 


You CAN NOW call him “Doc.” Rev. 
Herman J. Sweet, Director of Leader- 
ship Education of the International 
Council, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity this June from 
Huron College, in his own home town 
of Huron, South Dakota. Dr. Sweet 
is an alumnus and a former professor 
of this Presbyterian college and gave 
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the Commencement address to its 
graduating class. 


In Times Past 


A hundred and fifty years ago, in 
1793, Katy Ferguson, “a poor African 
woman,” established a Sunday school 
in New York City, not knowing of any 
such schools being in existence else- 
where. Robert Raikes was only thir- 
teen years ahead of her. 


“—In a Time Like This" 


The plans for “The International 
Journal in a Time Like This” are mak- 
ing good progress. Acceptances have 
recently come in for the following sig- 
nificant articles: Dr. Henry P. Van 
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Finally 


Dusen, “I Believe in the World Unity 
of Christians’; Dr. Harold Bowman, a 
worship service for World Order Sun- 
day, November 7; Dr. Earl F. Zeigler, 
on getting an adult class started in 
post-war study; Miss Clarice Bowman 
on “The War Hits the Early Teens”; 
Arthur R. Bodner on educating adults 
through community fellowship. 

The October number will strike hard 
on the theme, “Christian Education for 
a Christian World Order.” This special 
number will fit in neatly with the 
continent-wide project now being pro- 
moted by the International Council and 
four other national inter-church agen- 
cies, for over one hundred one-day 
Christian Missions on World Order, 
November 1-20. 


Where Honor Is Due 


TWENTY-FIVE 
years ago a young 
attorney was elect- 
ed superintendent 
of the Sunday 
school of First 
Methodist Church, 
Fort Worth, Texas, 
one of the largest 
churches in Texas. 
He has been its 
superintendent ever 
since. 

Mr. W. D. Smith 
had already served as assistani super- 
intendent in this church for eight years, 
having been elected just after his grad- 
uation from the University of Texas 
Law School. During these thirty-three 
years he has given efficient and versa- 
tile leadership. He has been chairman 
of the local Board of Education for 
the past ten years, and has been a 
member of the Board of Stewards for 
the entire period. 

Being superintendent has included, 
in addition to the Sunday session, a 
weekday session which has recently 
finished its sixth year. This school has 
been for all ages and has met for 
several hours each Thursday afternoon 
and evening, with an attendance of 
from 400 to 700. 

Some of Mr. Smith’s other activities 
have been: teaching a_ leadership 
course, “How We Got Our Bible,” 
holding a class in hymnology, and re- 
viewing several religious books for the 
weekday school. He has been a fre- 
quent actor in the productions of the 


Footlite Club in the church. He has 


led the singing in at least half a dozen 
revivals in his church, one of which 
was conducted by Gipsy Smith. For 
the past ten years on Christmas morn- 
ing a group of 50 to 75 young people 
have met in the Smith home at four 
o’clock for coffee and doughnuts be- 
fore their early morning caroling at 
the homes of shut-ins. Mr. Smith 
helped originate and presides over a 
traditional Christmas Eve Carol Serv- 
ice around the tree in the open 
court of the million-dollar church in 
which he serves. Besides all this, he 
has taught a Bible course in the dis- 
trict-wide leadership school which is 
held every year, and has taken many 
courses in this school. 

Mr. Smith is a member of the law 
firm of Cantey - Hanger - McMahon, 
where he has been for the past twenty- 
four years. Just now he is president 
of the Fort Worth Kiwanians. Among 
his hobbies are taking moving pictures 
and collecting Indian relics. 

He came by his interest in the 
church naturally, as his mother has 
been a Sunday school teacher in the 
little rural church Bethesda for more 
than sixty years. His father has been 
a member of the Board of Stewards 
and the Board of Trustees in this 
church and they are both still serving 
actively. Mr. Smith’s wife is known as 
being just as active in church work as 
he is. They have two-sons, both of 
whom are in active service with the 
United States Navy. 

The recent picture of Mr. Smith 
which appears above is proof that he 
has many years of service yet before 
him. His life is a good illustration of 
how a person with many talents can 
give freely of them all to his church. 
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Index; Volume XIX 


September, 1942 — July, 1943 


A 


Month Page 
Abernethy, Bradford S.: Study Groups 


Beware. ccd... celts « sce slvinnstere ass Nov. 12 
Acheson, Edna L.: What Should We 
DOP oiciercrctete olen tet ss eters icictars totensee ots cl June 16 
Administration (See also Leadership 
Education) 
Boy Scouts in the Church. Ray O. 
Woylarid Wirercsetercisioveetate Slates heres /eiers axe Sept. 10 
Bridging the Promotion Gap. Ada 
Rose? Demerest'e.. xectceelesc stem se sree May 23 


Church Serves Those Without Fam- 
ilies, The. John Oliver Nelson....... Mar. 6 
Circulating Picture Gallery, A. Frank 


Grehe'o somite the oe he raeeeisiite Apr. 10 
Crutches to Spare. Anna Laura Geb- 

bard) ey. fetes = crcrett eomeeteree eeLe aera June 27 
Hump in the Summer Slump, A. 

Dorothy Wingline 7s -acieteatsyeantiatornyas May 18 
See) Here; “Mister Jones canaceniacit einer May 4 
What Should We Do? Edna L. 

TNECOOU Go qhopabocoo0 Sop ace coma oR, June 16 

Adult Work (See also Home and Parent 

Education) 

Church Serves Those Without Fam- 

ilies, The. John Oliver Nelson...... Mar. 6 
“Learning for Life’’ Schools. M. Leo 

RGppy Kstacatienicsc cove sonpeeeeeerirasts Feb. 14 
Our Married Couples’ Group. A. C. 

MOrrest Seton siiciictaet-b tie eel temereeee Feb. 23 

Advance, Not Retreat. Philip C. Land- 
CIS Vane eas be ee oaw eile eM eninae omen Nov. 17 
American Saint of Democracy, Fred East- 
WYNN Wrarar Vokes vate hercie le seseavel dieielateicrsretseete tate Dec. 18 
Architecture 
Chapel for All Faiths, A.............0. May 2 
Rural Church Beautiful, The. E. B. 

Eisher Sl. ierestemin cle tmalecie eerie Feb. 11 
They Built for Youth. Archibald H. 

Dinsmore? ye are tet se ase esses July 8 
Transforming the Church School 

Auditorium, John R. Scotford........ Apr. 12 

Armstrong, C. A.: How the Advance 
Starts -in a Community............. Oct. 19 
Art 
“Adoration of the Magi, The.”’ Cor- 

nelisz: van Oostsanen. 5.60 50c vss swe ee Dec. 2 
“The Calling of the First Disciples” 

Hans) Lietzmanny tec 16 ule otrsiovelets Jan. Cover 
“Christ at Emmaus,” Rembrandt...... Apr. 2 
“Christ in the Carpenter Shop,” John 

Millis: (35.05 etaslan eels saree eee uly 2 
Circulating Picture Gallery, A. Frank 

GEEDE Soin Suita se tiedsioeee ene Apr. 10 
East Java Reredos, Ahh. ...60occ00. ce: Feb. 2 
“Feeding the Five Thousand,’ Hans 

Leltamanin oe otswias at ace asin tae Oban Oct. +2 


Four Apostles, The. Albrecht Diirer....Sept. 2 
“Madonna and Child” by Alesso Bal- 
dovinetti ..... fa dates ctuaetnitare cipeiate Dec. Cover 


B 


Bagwell, Olive. Where Honor Is Due....June 40 
Bainton, Ruth Woodruff: Christian 

Homes in War (Time. .2.00 0s (eins. Feb. 16 
Battle, Edith Kent: For the Birthday of 

a Younger Child 
Beukés; leant’ -Kicpsahs cas donate ate July 11 
Blanton, Catherine: There Is No Death..Mar. 19 
Book Reviews ........... ra etin eaten Each issue 
Bouwman, J. Burt 

Church Councils and the Community.Apr. 4 

Laborers, Farmers, and the Church..Nov. 14 
Bowie, Walter Russell: I Believe in the 


Bible esi oie 2 es A aoe: May 5 
Boy Scouts in the Church. Ray O. : 

Weyland ost c once as SUB oer. Sept. 10 
Bradley, Dwight, J.: The Next Fifteen 

Be ree ee ta dS on eeeae Jan. 4 
Branscomb, Harvie: I Believe in Jesus 

SO 9 ar em ea ra Pte icc Seater mre Mar. 5 
Bridging the Promotion Gap. Ada 

Rowe ‘Dhementet i. o cas « etic aia Ric cae May 23 


Brown, Mabel G. Where Honor Is Due....May 40 
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C 


Month Page 
Case, Adelaide Teague: Keeping Christ- 


maspin: LOSZ eesti... «0. 22s + eee te sials Dec. 6 
Children Work at Returning Good for 

Evil. Mildred Jensen Loomis........ July 12 
Children’s Own Children’s Day, The. 

Ella Pitt wOodserer ates |« «.< -.stecais etre /anete tate May 11 


Children’s Work (See also Teaching 
Methods, Vacation Church Schools, 
and Weekday Religious Education) 

Children Work at Returning Good for 

Evil. Mildred Jensen Loomis........ July 12 
Children’s Own Children’s Day, The. 

Ella Rittwood mermntlele «srr te cheeteeta May 11 
Instead of Flowers. Wilhelmina Stooker.Oct. 9 
Large Class Plan for Juniors, The. 

Ada Rose Demerest..........2). 0s «sae er Oct. 10 
Rememberihg the Children. Ruth 

Elizabeth ‘Miuirphy} .. 6. cic02 cetesicte June 14 
Shall Our Children Hate? Ethel Kawin.Sept. 14 
Sunday and Weekday School, A., Nor- 


man Whitehouseen.:.. 0. sncecrmeeces Jan. 18 
Teaching the Bible to Children. Mary 
Alice) Jone@stertiae crass) altcaiares octets Mar. 8 


Christian Education Bibliography, 1942...July 31 
Christian Education Now! Roy G. Ross.June 9 


Christian Homes in War Time. Ruth 

Woodruff “Bainton® \...5.\Ns.leicctee stetese © Feb. 16 
Christian World Order Offensive......... July 17 
Christmas Service Serves a Church, A. 

Joyce (Vernon (Drake... ..4.).np oe aise Oct. 12 
Christmas Worship in the Home. Harry 

GUiMunro eee: = - «ss sea ean sees Dec. °7 
Church Councils and the Community. 

J]. BUrieeBOUW MAN... .\. \aaeitertemtesinr Apr. 14 
Church Gets a New Start, A. Herman 

Js, SIRCOE erect ots says. cteiepmeetericns aes July 15 
Church Moves In, The. Harlan M. 

Dnt) | least HIM SS EE RRCREEIAIC se oe ESO June 12 
Church Night ‘at Home. :... 2.002 dadeen April 16 
Church’s After-War Youth Program, 

Thep Herbert EeoMinard, .owecnnrien June 25 
Church Serves Those Without Families, 

The: John Oliver Nelson......00..... Mar. 6 
Church-Wide Advance for Christian 

Homes, A. Harold L. Phillips...... Dec. 16 
Churches and Young Farm Workers, 

The: g¥rank We Herriott...<......005 May 16 
Circulating Picture Gallery, A. Frank 

Grebe. comets cue ciete tment acne Apr. 10 
Coe, George A.: The Next Fifteen 

SV Car Give nie Sacteteereits ole /afaieraicVelerehereseraier ons Oct. 4 
Collective Bargaining for Parents. Har- 

riet. Marmon Dexter, ... (2%, eaeeie aes Apr. 8 
Committed to Build Anew. Jean 

Humphreys Harbison .............. Nov. 10 


Conant, Ruth S.: Swing Shift Recreation. June 20 
Conducting Family Worship. Carl Kar- 


Gates. Saat oe 3's 3.0 cae eu eee May 9 
Cooperative Work (See also United 
Christian Education Advance) 
Church Councils and the Community. 

J. , Bune BOUWMSTIN.<-.(:1,.,0 04 acto ares Apr. 14 
Church Moves In, The. Harlan M. 

TOS (ir eso serntetteleiate ie o3sio.nid ass mete teers June 12 
Federate the Young People. John Irv- 

ing? Daniell eprseetcle's os can weenie Feb. 10 
Helping Families Get Settled. J. C. 

Heinrichat ss ccapectete ss si ccc cca June 13 
How Shall They Hear? Pearl Rosser....June 15 
Laborers, Farmers, and the Church. 

J. Burt@Bouwmagar: fh. cs seca eee Nov. 14 
Remembering the Children. Ruth 

Elizabetin) Murphyd.j..3. 6.002 creas June 14 
State Council Uses Audio-Visual Aids, 

A... Camp Meamoung:. . oi6c< ice daa Jan. 16 


What Should We Do? Edna L. Acheson.June 16 
Coupland, Laura Helen: We Studied 


Religious Musici 6.6.6. watt catelens. Dec. 12 
Cranston, Mildred W.: Worship Service 

for Families—In Appreciation of 

Pamiliyaiiate Semis ws'ca. be fobustans May 6 
Crawley, Mrs. Robert S. Where Honor 

Is) DuGiics Ge ise kv eps comeeausten Oct. 40 


Creative Bible Study. Vivian Joseph....Mar. 14 
Crutches to Spare. Anna Laura Gebhard.June 27 
Current Feature Films ............... Each issue 
Cutton, George L.: Released Time...... Sept. 12 


D 


Month Page 
Dahlberg, Edwin T.: The Local Church 


Remembers Its Service Men.......... June 18 
Daniel, John Irving: Federate the Young 
People” +.40.) svchost +. « See eee Feb. 10 
Dare Christian Education Be Demo- 
cratic? Rolland W. Schloerb........ June 10 
Demerest, Ada Rose. 
Bridging the Promotion Gap........ May 23 
Large Class Plan with Juniors, The....Oct. 10 
Denny, George V., Jr.: The Next Fif- 
teen: Years— oo. jcer ote vara eter nn Dec. 4 
Dexter, Harriet Harmon: Collective Bar- 
gaining for’ Parenits..0./2- 6.55.45 eee Apr. 8 
Dinsmore, Archibald H.: They Built for 
BG) (1 ee aE AAP Bat AIS8 arin e July 8 
Directors of Religious Education (See 
Administration) 
Drake, Joyce Vernon: A Christmas Serv- 
ice Serves a Churgh..,..'. <.- ‘TA CWE EO Oct. 12 
Dramatics (See also Special Observances) 
American Saint of Democracy. Fred 
Eastman. 9. sult... yandue todaneeaees Dec. 18 
Christmas Service Serves a Church, A. 
Joyce: Vernon Drakes sic. aeccoreneee Oct. 12 
Famous Christmas Plays. Carolyn 


Joyce, E. Paul Hovey, Amy G. Loomis. Oct. 13 
There Is No Death. An Easter Play. 


Catherine Blanton 27 .(e- a1. a to eho Mar. 19 
That Cause Can Never Be Lost. 
Lillian’ Moore? Rice’ 2% aac stern ¢peen Apr. 19 
This Royalties Question, Fred East- 
HLA nic asl 5+ ovate tw a) a/alabasavetnl onieia deed teeta Sept. 8 
E 

Eastman, Fred: 

American Saint of Democracy........ Dec. 18 

This Royalties Question............. Sept. 8 
Education for a New World Order. 

Walter *W: ‘Van Rirkins ooswace ewer June 2 
Education Is Being Regimented. Harold 

Ehrensperger ‘coca cua somece Nae? June 24 
Ehrensperger, Harold: Education is 

Being: Regimented. i.)..s ha. ssn miat June 24 
Enrolment Trends. Otto Mayer.......... July 10 
Evangelism Through Religious Educa- 

tion (See January issue)............4. Jan 6 

F 

Family (See Home and Parent Educa- 

tion) 
Famous Christmas Plays. Carolyn Joyce, 

E. Paul Hovey, Amy G. Loomis...... Oct. 13 
Federate the Young People. John Irving 

Danijel 2. mice a fame tase ere Feb. 10 
Fehr, Howard F.: A Prayer for Peace, 

FV ymin we rins cles cen ins aielereieleteieneis aye Nov. 2 
Fellowship Divine, an All-Saints’ Day 

Service. Ellen M. Studley...........- Oct. 8 
Films. for Church Uselit i Jstiaes.cee Each issue 


Fisher, E. B.: The Rural Church Beautiful. Feb. 11 
Footnotes to Progress. William L. Rogers. .Oct. 16 
For Those Who Died, P. R. Hayward..... Apr. 4 
Forrest, A. C.: Our Married Couples’ 


GrOnp hia Vaca Score cw ee ere nten ate Feb. 23 
For Teachers—. William W. Meyer....... Dec. 17 
Foster, Virgil E.: A Lenten Program 

for Everyoue \. x5 cn.cs.u 05 se eltnies eeeion Jan, 12 
Fraser, Ellen E.: Primary Worship Pro- 

QTAIS owas caesarean een Apr.-July 
Fritz, Dorothy B.: Worship Programs 

for Juniors. -tascs chads swede tan Sept.-Feb. 


Frost, Harlan M.: The Church Moves In..June 12 


G 

Gebhard, Anna Laura: Crutches to Spare. June 27 
Gibson, George M.: I Believe in God...... Feb. 5 
Gilbert, Bettina I.: Worship Programs 

fox: Jumiotd 4 as eda wu swels cakes Mar.-July 
Gillilan, Elizabeth: Sharing Backgrounds.Feb. 6 
Glover, Carl A.: I Believe in Life 

Evertastinge sie pe cenivans thaw aeael Apr. 5 
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Hendricks, Roy J.: Worship Programs 


Month Page 
Goddard, Alice L.: Vacation Schools in 
PCINS ep et eine ott. einem eieie ces uw oe .e May 14 
Graded Curriculum and General Pro- 
gram Materials ©. oi .% sess cee ess 
overs eh ate Sept. 34; Dec. 36; Mar. 36; June 42 
Grebe, Frank: A Circulating Picture 
alleryis tee eae ee eins, «ee ate Apr. 10 
Group-Research. Nina A. Yeomans...... Feb. 12 
Guiding Volunteer Field Workers. Frank 
oti BG USN a eS, Sens pee Dec, 10 
H 
Hall, Cameron P. Leadership for World 
Orde rar SIO Views watiais cess aie siete, July 11 
Harbison, Jean Humphreys: Committed 
POM NSU PANCW. Gs er. Actes tes oct) Nov. 10 
Hayward, Myrtle Harmon: For Parents 
and Older Young Reople............. May 8 
Hayward, P. R. 
Meditations, (2: s-81<.<sisjsiejs% sis s < Sept.-Dec. 5 
When Someone Is Away at War...... May 9 
Heimsath, Charles H.: I Believe in Re- 
CTE OM eae ir tn ssn wie ee July 5 
Heinrich, J. C.: Helping Families Get 
3 SSP C7 DRA ee eee ei es aan San June 13 
Helping Families Get Settled. J. C. 
BT CIMEIGI IE Se sy wis oss, Seas seatee be June 13 


for Seniors and Young People....Each issue 


Heron, Frances Dunlap: Moving Day 


FOR AINELICH Pe Bein. Shoat & ore oielem elie June 6 
Herriott, Frank W.; The Churches and 

Younes Farm. WOrkers: 2... 7s Scfellafos May 16 
Hill, Jean Lillie: Primary Worship Pro- 

RETANMIS Re op eee ce eee eo ies nie Sept.-Mar. 
Hockman, William S.: A Successful Mis- 

son. Study Program! 3.) S24.cg% ose: July 6 
Hodson, Berniece Erickson: Worship 

Services for Intermediates.......... June-July 
Home and Parent Education 

Advance in Home Cooperation........ Apr. 15 
Christian Homes in War Time. Ruth 

Woodrait Bamton \o\-c<seec > ees Feb. 16 
Christmas Worship in the Home. 

Harry VG. (MUR be hin «Se Syeteisia ss) oe me Dec. 7 
Church. Night at Homle.............. Apr. 16 
Church-wide Advance for Christian 

Homes. Harold L. Phillips.......... Dec. 16 
Collective Bargaining for Parents. 

Harriet, Harmon ~“Dexter= .< 5).:.5.5.5-< Apr. 8 
Conducting Family Worship. Carl 

RAR A EZRE Fr tcie sapere terete alesacere sepa moines May 9 
pmaiily eWeek. Jr e882 ese aoe atin oe Mar. 17 
Home Influences on Attendance. 

Ralph WN McEntire: © oa ec ox oo Apr. 6 
National Family Week Inaugurated....Mar. 4 
That Cause Can Never Be Lost. A 

Dramatization for Christian Family 

Week. Lillian Moore Rice..........Apr. 19 
War Affects the Home, The.......... Dec. 14 
Worship Services for Families.......... May 6-9 

Home Influences on Attendance. Ralph 

ING, MeEntivedge = oc 5, co. . aa ee oes esis Apr. 6 
Hovey, E. Paul: Famous Christmas Plays.Oct. 13 
How the Advance Starts in a Com- 

munity. C. A. Armstrong............ Oct. 19 
How Shall They Hear? Pearl Rosser....June 15 
Hump in the Summer Slump, A. 

Dorothy: Vane ling: Fe saves ests rece oe May 18 

I 
I Believe in God. George M. Gibson....Feb. 5 
I Believe in Jesus Christ. Harvie Brans- 

PAI aha sabe aw ghee at as epee s Mar. 5 
1 Believe in Life Everlasting. Carl A. 

IOVER | tla ies ook eee oe ain eee e Apr. 5 
I Believe in Redemption, Charles H. 

SICASAU so eo See meee de ares Be uly 5 
I Believe in the Bible. Walter Russell 

EMILE ccm chain alate oe nies ee ere Beles May 5 
I Believe in the Holy Spirit. W. A 

ee 2A Be eT: June 5 
If They Decide to Wait. Harold L. 

120 LC ee epee eee ae a June 19 
Instead of Flowers. Wilhelmina Stooker..Oct. 9 
Johnson, Ruth Hovey: For One Parent 

and One or Two Children.,........... May 7 
Jones, Mary Alice: Teaching. the Bible 

fo hitter Poh. 2. ear etek a= Mar. 8 


July-August, 1943 


Month Page 
Joseph, Vivian: Creative Bible Study...... Mar. 14 
Joyce, Carolyn: Famous Christmas Plays. .Oct. 13 
Judd, Arthur. Where Honor Is Due...... Mar. 40 

“Just What I Want.” Chaplain F. 
Cire REVRONGS 2 pets alors 3-2 Sam 5 ot ieee June 17 

K 

Kardatzke, Carl: Conducting Family 

IVVONSINID a cre teecinrtet cies (os =e = stereo orsteteete © May 9 
Kawin, Ethel: Shall Our Children Hate?. .Sept. 14 
Keeping Christmas in 1942. Adelaide 

REAP He GaSscierains be - 2 <ininc nice = = Dec. 6 
Knapp, Forrest L. Protestant Missions 

NG PCM OCEACY eres afs.e-s,-)3 cy maratelere. ie May 12 
Knoff, Gerald E.: For Parents and 

Noung iGhildrent rye. «2.4 /<3 + nieistsiete le May 8 

is 
Laboratory Vacation Schools. William 
PPO Welle eerste <, o'acars cee ime cies Mar. 16 
Laborers, Farmers, and the Church. J. 
Burt Bouwman) Bees. fess ee re ee. Nov. 14 
Landers, Ethna Jones: Worship Pro- 
grams for Intermediates......... Sept.-May 
Landers, Philip C.: 
Advance, mNotr Retreat... acicces + 2 Nov. 17 
the NextaKifteen(pYears: .: =< Seco... Mar. 4 
Large Class Plan with Juniors, The. 
Adlai Ose CMEMESE Ie): -< cc: sees mils 2 Oct. 10 
Laymon, Charles M.: There is a Place 
for GonversiOnvem aces. <=.<. a slo cree. - Jan. 8 
Leadership Education (See also 
Administration) 
For Teachers—. William W. Meyer...... Dec. 17 
Guiding Volunteer Field Workers. 

Brank Ay Pp UaneBorse hs. 2-5. <e lepie Dec. 10 
Laboratory Vacation Schools. William 

DE Powell) 2am false sla cyaeeta. Mar. 16 
Leadership Education Advance........ Mar. 15 
Shortage in Leadership? Dorothy 

Winging io eemenee ne «: <isiwieueeleitjets.- $4 Jan. 22 
To See Is to Believe. Herman J. Sweet..Feb. 18 
Volunteer Teachers for Weekday 

Schools. Elizabeth A. Taft............ Feb. 8 
Word of Appreciation, A. Will A. 

SESSIONS; (cen teiete oici«: | = <)<)nis ates hate Dec. 9 
Leadership Education Advance .......... Mar. 15 
“Learning for Life” Schools. M. Leo Rippy Feb. 14 
Lenten Program for Everyone, A. Virgil 

iE; OE OStCT sto ces = asc Soka 2 Jan. 12 
Let Us Mix Palestine and Hollywood. 

Mary,G-Whilemerre. ... <ce cee - (be Mar. 10 
Light That Lighteth Every Man, The. 

Frederick) MoapMeeks to... cs ee. os Sept. 6 
Lindhorst, Frank A.: Guiding Volun- 

teer Field (Workeras. . . 2 <.606 2.628 Dec. 10 
Local Church Remembers Its Service 

Men. Edwin T. Dahlberg.......... June 18 
Loomis, Amy G.: Famous Christmas 

Plays: 5 ge See es eee. he Oct. 13 
Loomis, Mildred Jensen: Children Work 

at Returning Good for Evil.......... July 12 

M 
Mayer, Otto: Enrolment Trends.......... July 10 
Meditations (20 ees - + ss vis.0 30 Sept.-Dec. 5 
Meek, Frederick, M.: The Light That 

Lighteth Every Man. ....!..-.----«.- Sept. 6 
Meyer, William W.: For Teachers—......- Dec. 17 
Minard, Herbert L.: The Church's 

After-War Youth Program.......... June 25 
Missions 

Church and America’s People, The...... July 7 
New “Haystack Meeting,’’ A..........- July 14 
Protestant Missions and Democracy, 

‘orrest) Te Kmappe...)..-- .. cies so ote oe May 13 

Successful Mission Study Program, 

A: Williamas: Hockman. ..<... ces July 6 
Moving Day for America. Frances Dun- 

Aipt Herons... .-.s ant -- deoe June 6 
Munro, Harry C.: Christmas Worship in 

the Homes. eepiias so. -s<cices + ame Dec. 7 
Murphy, Ruth Elizabeth: New Ideas for 

Vacation Schools .............--+++- Mar. 12 

Remembering the Children.......... June 14 
Myers, A. J. W.: What About These 

Emotional Religious Groups?......-- Jan. 3 
MacMullen, J. E. Where Honor Is Due. .Sept. 40 
McElroy, Paul Simpson: ‘“‘Unto Us Is 

Born—A Savior” A Christmas Pag- 

AE ee eee iets. s =< ike > «sind Noy. 19 
McEntire, Ralph N.: Home Influence 

on Attendanteten... 05. - 2» cs. - renee Apr. 6 
McGregor, D. A.: The Next Fifteen Years.Sept. 4 
McRae, Glenn: The Next Fifteen Years....Mar. 4 
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N 
Month Page 
National Family Week Inaugurated...... Mar. 
Nelson, John Oliver: The Church Serves 
Those Without Families............. Mar. 


News itaystack- Meetine;*? (As. aca. ocr. July 
New Ideas for Vacation Schools. Ruth 

Elizabeth * Murphy. is20.-.ocs1c 0 cases « Mar. 
Next Fifteen Years, The....Sept.-Feb. 4; Mar. 
Noyes, Morgan Phelps: The Pastor In- 


terprets Religious Education.......... Oct. 
O 
Our Married Couples’ Group. A. C. 
FGQest: Wises eee ~~ - ees cise ees Feb 
Owen, Mary Gwen: Prayer for a Young 
Man Waiting to Go to War.......... June 
P 
Paine, Mrs. Howard T. Where Honor 
BS MUO) cio ayaa ise ns a Sows ye eiaes aee ete oats Jan 
Palmer, Albert W.: World’s Shortest, 
Wisests (Greed Pio. Wesco eis nee te Jan 
Palmer, Mary Leigh. Adjustments in 
Staff “Responsibilities” 22.25.00. 20/2. Nov 
Panel Discussion, A. Clyde E. Wein- 
17) 6 a oT S Ace ie ue aan eee Jan 
Pastor (See Administration and 
Supervision) 
Pastor Interprets Religious Education, 
The. Morgan Phelps Noyes.......... Oct. 


Payne, Mrs. Bessie. Where Honor Is Due. Noy. 
Peace Education , . 
Christian World Order Offensive, A...July 
Committed to Build Anew. Jean 
Humphreys Harbison 
Education for a Christian World Order. June 
Education for a New World Order. 


Walter We -Vair Kirk’. thos acieie eae June 
Prayer for Peace, A. Hymn. Howard 

ae ReRtynectecisn one = eerie hie = Nov 
Program of Peace Education, A. Flor- 

ence Mis Taylor os. 008 otks.zee fee Sees Novy. 
Study Groups Beware. Bradford S. 

ADP. Boas eat ra lees me em Nov 
Voice of Religion on the New World 

Order rhe oer coche ies eats = Noy. 


World Christian Community, The. 


PUTACY PSEONG: bare ec ele t is clare jata se osele eters June 
World Order Emphasis in Churches....June 
Peters, Raymond R. Leadership in 
Young People’s Department.......... Dec. 
Petersen, Lemuel: Reaching Unchurched 
Children’ wees or es ier - nse eee oe Feb 
Phillips, Harold L.: 
Church-Wide Advance for Christian 
IOMes AC Beran snc ctole ets egies alerts Dec. 
iierhey Decide: tos Wait. = co stern June 
Pittwood, Ella: The Children’s Own 
Chvidren:s: Pay waite tet neo velste ference May 


Poems, Meditations, etc. 
For Those Who Died, P. R. Hayward. .Apr. 
Let Alcohol Itself Speak. P. R. Hayward May 
Prayer for a Young Man Waiting to 


Go to War. Mary Gwen Owen...... June 
When Storm Shakes the World. A 

Loch 3 & Gn HAA CAS SGrnoe ae aR Aaa ore Feb. 
Powell, Wilfred E.: What is the Plan of 

Dalvabion yes esa cals c colee Sree phe eet Jan 


Powell, William D.: Laboratory Vaca- 


HON SeHOOIS ora ne eines hue ein ee ees Mar. 
Prayer for Peace, A. Hymn. Howard 

ial ee" Sa bo conten cane Tea a5 Nov 
Program for Christian Youth in War 

ARTHYO NG Sa Ae SoomstbnipnosoderIarcd Oct. 
Program of Peace Education, A. Flor- 

NOG EAs AVIODE ore nity eranee eisai lees Noy. 
Protestant Missions and Democracy. For- 

POSE Wye TIAD DD oot cls 010, <is- Os eiotte eiSie eciele May 

R 

Reaching Unchurched Children. Lemuel 

REPT SOE ata ac le sin Moral enniolalnisinietante, sole Feb 
Released Time. George L. Cutton........ Sept. 


Religious Education Week 
Church Gets a New Start, A. Her- 
SARE OWECE= goer enna ote eee July 


Community Foundations .............- July 
President Endorses Religious Educa- 

pm Weeks -7 aka. kee see ales om Sept 
Religious Education Week is News..... Sept. 
Religious Education Week............ Sept. 
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Month Page 
Remembering the Children. Ruth Eliza- 

beth Murphy: . fxcu.se< cece nceteeeme June 14 
Reynolds, Chaplain F. C.: “Just What 

I Want? 5. ea wh eee ees June 17 
Rice, Lillian Moore: That Cause Can 

Never Be Lost .o00 25.5 cule once wetetnjoun Apr. 19 
Rippy, M. Leo: “Learning for Life” 

Sernols — <0 k< woken tals emeermeteaears Feb. 14 
Rogers, William L. 

Adjustments in Staff Responsibilities..Nov. 9 

Footnotes to Progress............--- Oct. 16 
Ross, Roy G. 

Christian Education Now!........... June 9 

Christian Fellowship for © Service 

Men, Asi, aie: «3 ic ciara meeetetete Dec. 3 
Rosser, Pearl: How Shall They Hear?....June 15 
Rural Church Beautiful, The. E. B. Fisher. Feb. I1 

S 
Schloerb, Rolland W.: Dare Christian 

Education be Democratic?..........-- June 10 
Scotford, John R.: Transforming the 

Church School Auditorium ........../ Apr. 12 
See Here, Mister Jones!...........-....-- May 4 
Service Men’s Christian League 

Christian Fellowship for Service Men.Dec. 3 

“Just What I Want’. Chaplain 

EG: (Reynolds... e-- eeoeees June 17 

Ivan M. Gould Loaned to League....Dec. 17 
Service Men Gain New Spiritual In- 

sights, Walter B. Zimmerman........ June 23 
Sessions, Will A., Jr.: A Word of Ap- 

Precaabion of. aes ces ae ea eee ae Dec. 9 
Shall Our Children Hate? Ethel Kawin.Sept. 14 
Sharing Backgrounds. Elizabeth Gillilan..Feb. 6 
Shaver, Erwin L.: The Next Fifteen Years.Mar. 3 
Shortage in Leadership? Dorothy Yingling. .Jan. 22 
Smart, W. A.: I Believe in the Holy Spirit.June 5 
Smith, Ellsworth M.: They Think While 

eNey (WOE myeisn cscs ae eisien el June 22 
Smith, H. Shelton: The Next Fifteen 

eee OEE ae ae he el SOE ES Be OE Nov. 4 
Smith, W. D., Where Honor Is Due...... July 37 
Spaulding, Helen Joins Council Staff...... Feb. 9 
Special Observances (See also Dramatics) 

Children’s Own Children’s Day, The. 

Ella: PsttwoGd. © ya<-unee. wace 3 < < escieaiere May ll 
Fellowship Divine, an _ All-Saints’ 

Day Service. Ellen M. Studley...... Oct. 8 
Lenten Program for Everyone, A. 

Marga) 3, SKOStED. 25a cine cerns Serene Jan. 12 
“Unto Us Is Born—a Savior.” A 

Christmas Pageant. Paul Simpson 

MCE roy Oo orate aientn Aina ee aed Noy. 19 
Light That Lighteth Every Man, 

The—A Service of Dedication and 

Consecration. Frederick M. Meek....Sept. 6 
Stassen, Harold E.: Challenges Facing 

Religious Education ...............-/ Apr. 3 

New International Council President....Jan. 2 
State Council Uses Audio-Visual Aids, 

Aw Carey 'M. YOang i. cle, cen eee Jan. 16 
Stock, Harry Thomas: The Next Fif- 

teen Years 45.15.46 eeleiesiereas eee Feb. 4 
Stooker, Wilhelmina: Instead of Flowers..Oct. 9 
Strong, Tracy: The World Christian 

Community, 222 5..fece usamnewnantrenrer June 11 
Studley, Ellen M.: Fellowship Divine, 

an All-Saints’ Day Service............ Oct. 8 
Study Groups Beware, Bradford S. 

Abernethry 5.0% . st Pane abbas ont Nov. 12 
Successful Mission Study Program, Ans 

William °S. -Hockman. ....%.4.08<0+ <0 July 6 
Sunday and Weekday School, A. Nor- 

man Whitehopae: oo ..2 o0- sec esenas Jan. 18 
Sweet, Herman J. 

Church Gets a New Start, A.......... July 15 

Mo See, Is ‘to: (Believe... \-caeesh san Feb. 18 
Swing Shift Recreation. Ruth S. Conant.June 20 

. Ty: 
Taft, Elizabeth A.: Volunteer Teachers 

for Weekday Schools... .J.02s oon. Feb. 8 
Taylor, Florence-M.: A Program of 

Peace Education: «2... .svessneswene~ Nov. 8 
Teaching Methods (See also Adult ~ 

Work, Children’s Work, Young 

People’s Work, Vacation Church 

Schools) 

Creative Bible Study. Vivian Joseph..Mar. 14 
Group-Research. Nina A. Yeomans....Feb. 12 
Let Us Mix Palestine and Hollywood. 

Mary 305; White 269s acu vans tes Mar. 10 

Panel Discussion, A. Clyde E. Weinhold.Jan. 23 
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Month Page 


Teaching the Bible to Children. 


Mary “Alige gems... ........---.08 Mar. 8 
Teaching Them to Feel. Lillian Williams. Jan. 10 
Large Class Plan with Juniors, The. 

Adz Rosewblentetet. 3... = <.20s seen Oct. 10 

Teaching the Bible to Children. Mary 
Alige “JORneE etre. &.<. 650s -cncanen Mar. 8 
Teaching Them to Feel. Lillian Williams. .Jan. 10 
Temperance Education 
How Include Temperance in Lesson 

Outlines? ~ Gas emer ~~ - = <2 cme May 3 
Let Alcohol Itself Speak!.............. May 4 
Solid Basis for Temperance Education.May 3 

That Cause Can Never Be Lost. Lil- 

lian Moore Rice.............-----+-- Apr. 19 
Theiss, Dale C.. Where Honor Is Due....Dec. 44 
There Is No Death. Catherine Blanton....Mar. 19 
There is a Place for Conversion. 

Charies; BeEaymon .. .....-...-ses0e8 Jan. 8 
They Built for Youth. Archibald H. 

Dinsmore aeeenes« so - s 2 ot oo ween July 8 
They Think While They Work. Ells- 

worth Mi) Damiana... . . 0 an ogee June 22 
This Royalties Question, Fred Eastman..Sept. 8 
To See Is to Believe. Herman J. Sweet....Feb. 18 
Transforming the Church School Audi- 

torium. John R. Scotford............ Apr. 12 
Two Kings, The. Frances Ives Whiteman.Feb. 33 

U 

United Christian Education Advance 

(See special section each issue) 

Advance Brieisgeree.... . ......5: Jan. 19; May 21 
Advance in Home Cooperation ...... Apr. 15 
Advance, Not Retreat. Philip C. Landers Noy. 17 
Atlanta Survey Launches Advance...... May 21 
Church-Wide Advance for Christian 

Homes, A. Harold L. Phillips........ Dec. 16 
Council Advance Briefs................ July 16 
Emergency Youth Service Program, An..May 20 
Familfuweek forsee. . - . - ssc hoe Mar. 17 
Gas Rationing and the Advance........ Feb. 21 
How the Advance Starts in a Com- 

munity. C. A. Armstrong.......... Oct. 19 
Laboratory Vacation Schools. William 

DS Sowell gene. 3 = =. - cate eee Mar. 16 
Leadership Education Advance......... Mar. 15 
Local Church Stories of Advance 

RAS. 6st ses So Oct. 21; May 19 
Northern California Conventions Reach 

S5,DOURT. Sap reees . . os sods pee Apr. 17 
Ohioy Demonstratese-- ... ... s...2 saeeenee Apr. 18 
Reach Every Pexsana..........-cpecauae Jan. 20 
Reaching Unchurched Children. Lem- 

wel Pewemer cee ae... -. :. Satan Feb. 22 
Shortage in Leadership? Dorothy 

Ving@livies . ccteesttetcss «ss wns uns wee Jan. 22 
United Field Approach, A............. Mar. 18 
War Affects the Home, The............ Dec. 14 
Western Canada Reports Findings...... Apr. 17 

What's Happening in the Advance 

wi 0s Se Oct. 19; Nov. 15; Dec. 13; Feb. 19 

Your Next Years@Advance............ June 28 
United Field Approach, A.............. Mar. 18 
“Unto Us Is Born—a Savior.” A 

Christmas Pageant. Paul Simpson 

McElre@yc <2 oie © «.- «5:2 seen tae Nov. 19 

V 
Vacation Church Schools 

Laboratory Vacation Schools. William 

Dit PORE snitenieies ow 2'<'n ssn sels aes Mar. 16 
New Ideas for Vacation Schools. 

Ruth Elizabeth Murphy ............ Mar. 12 

Vacation Schools in Tents. Alice L. 

Goddwit, saeeiss = 2+ st ecntaeeee May 14 
Vacation Schools in Tents. Alice L. 
Goddaxdiiy- Uapaaeees + -- ~~. be. .Sneke May 14 
Van Kirk, Walter W.: Education for a ‘ 
New. Wei Oumietn cc o.oo cccenm dee June 2 
Visual Education (See also Art) 
Current Feature Films.............. Each issue 
Footnotes to Progress. William L. 
Rogers Ge. cate ess 0d, eee oe Oct. 16 
Let Us Mix Palestine and Hollywood. 
Mary. Gis Witiitee os 2 5.0 oss dec as Mar. 10 
State Council Uses Audio-Visual Aids, 
As Gare MEWS... - - 5c aciinass Jan. 16 
Voice of Religion on the New World 

Ondet, nes PRE 565 5 oe a eels Nov. 6 
Volunteer Teachers for Weekday Schools, 

Elizabeth As memeths vis's ns can cob acute Feb. 8 


World of Appreciation, 


Month Page 
Ww 

War Affects the Home, Phe. <....-22~«.< Dec. 14 
Wasser, Edna. Where Honor Is Due....Apr. 40 

per ag Clyde E.: A Panel Discus- 
 STuikes a5sis Gene ae sin dee Jan. 23 

We “Studied Religious Music. Laura 
Helen, Coupland! ©. .).003. eas Jeane Dec. 12 

Weekday Religious Education 

Reaching Unchurched Children. Lem- 

uel) Petersen. =. 2s da nee eae orcs Feb. 22 


Released Time. George L. Cutton...... Sept. 12 
Sunday and Weekday School, A. Nor- , 
man Whitehouse 


Volunteer Teachers for Weekday 
Schools. Elizabeth A. Taft............ Feb. 8 

What About These Emotional Religious 
Groupse* ‘A. )J.. W. Myers 2. ena Jan. 3 


What Should We Do? Edna L. Acheson. .June 16 
What is the Plan of Salvation? Wilfred 


E. Powell 


Oct. 37; Nov. 31; Jan. 37; April 35; July 34 | 


White, Joseph T.: Where Honor Is 

Due yet see adie ae ieee ae Feb. 40 
White, Mary. C.: Let Us Mix Palestine 

and.) Hollywood | .2 S.o8e ee dt pene Mar. 10 


Whitehouse, Norman: A Sunday and 


Weekday School 


Jan 
Whiteman, Frances Ives: The Two Kings. “Feb. 33 
Williams, Lillian: Teaching Them to Feel.Jan. 10 
World Christian Community, 


The. 
Tracy Strong 


World’s Shortest, Wisest Creed. Albert 


W. Palmer 


A. “Will” At [y= 


Sessions, Jax (ho St eee eee Dec. 9 


Worship (See also Worship Index, page 


1, each issue) 
Christmas Worship in the Home. 

H. C. Munro 
Conducting Family Worship, 

Kardatzke 
Worship Programs for Primary, Jun- 

ior, Intermediate, Senior and Young 

People’s Departments............ Each issue 
Worship Services for Families.......... May 6-9 


Worship Services for Families. Ruth 


Hovey Johnson; Edith Kent Battle; 
Mildred W. Cranston; Gerald E. 
Knoff; Myrtle H. Hayward; P. R. 


Hayward. 20.5).. 2e.. 58 oe wate eee May 6 
Wyland, Ray O.: Boy Scouts in the 

Citarels = 0 in ccmnins Soe eee Sept. 10 

¥ 

Yeomans, Nina A.: Group-Research...... Feb.12 
Yingling, Dorothy 

Hump in the Summer Slump, A...... May 18 

Shortage in Leadership?............. Jan. 22 
Young, Carey M.: A State Council Uses 

Audi0-Visnal. Aids © 2% .,.).teetaaddec Jan, 16 
Young People After the War. Ellsworth 

M. Smith; W. B. Zimmerman; Har- 

old Ehrensperger; Herbert L, Min- 

BPE Yo ew 'ninc-2/e cia pee ee June 22 
Young People’s Work 

Boy Scouts in the Church, Ray O. 
Wyland. i305 scsucae steele ae Sept. 10 


Changes in Youth Department Personnel. July 11 
Churches and Young Farm Workers, 


The. Frank W. Herriotf®......:.-52 >.May 16 
Committed to Build Anew! Jean 

Humphreys Harbison .............. Nov. 10 
Federate the Young People, John 

Irving /Daniel* J.c.....o.cteaeceenee te Feb. 10 
Japanese Student Relocation .......... Oct. 4 
If They Decide to Wait. Harold 

is. Phillips «0... deck ecu hee June 19 
Local Church Remembers Its Service 

Men. Edwin T. Dahlberg.......... June 18 


Program for Christian Youth in War 


Time cA o...6t.<teses ace Gee eee anaes Oct. 6 
Sharing Backgrounds. Elizabeth Gil- 

Vi eee cere ere, Feb. 6 
Swing Shift Recreation. Ruth S&S. 

Conant ......2 Wonis se Vale nie = ee June 20 
Young People After the War—Sym- 

posinm “wii. eaaeee an wste ane June 22-26 

vA 

Zimmerman, Chaplain Walter B.: 

Young People After the War— 

Service Men Gain New Insights...... June 23 
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